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Hotes. 


JAMES MARGETSON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
ARMAGH, 

In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ there 
is an account of this prelate by Mr. Richard Bxg- 
well, which I have read with interest. I should 
like to add some particulars of him and his family 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

In a courteous letter which I received in 1883 
from the Incumbent of Drighlington, Yorkshire, 
the birthplace of the archbishop, he mentioned 
a tradition existing there that Margetson was of 
humble birth, and began life as a gyp in Cam- 
bridge, but having attracted the attention of one 
of the Fellows, he was educated, and afterwards 
matriculated in Peterhouse College. 

Now, in his ‘Surrey Pedigrees,’ Berry gives an 
extensive account of his family, beginning with 
John Margetson, of Wakefield (a.p. 1400), whose 
son Richard, of Rotherham (1430), was father of 
Thomas, who was buried in January, 1540, aged 
eighty-one. Thomas was father of Jobn, of Wake- 
field, buried at Birstall in October, 1580, whose 
son Thowas (buried Feb. 1, 1589) married, in 
1560, Mary Lowther, and their son John, married 
at Birstall, Nov. 9, 1589, Mary Layton, and was 
father of James, born 1600, the future archbishop. 
Berry adds in a note :— 

“The family possessed lands in the county of York in 
the latter | of the reign of Richard II. A beginning 


of that of Henry IV. before 1400.” 


He also describes the family arms, crest, and 
motto. It would seem, therefore, that he was of 
ancient lineage and gentle birth. Berry states that 
the archbishop’s eldest son, James, of Cherry 
Hinton, co. Cumberland, was buried Oct. 7, 1660. 
I find that Margetson had two sons named James, 
and if Berry’s statement is correct, both of them 
were alive at the same time. 

Mr. Bagwell, following the example of other 
writers, calls Major John Margetson the eldest 
son of the primate—a mistake, beyond a doubt, as 
I shall presently show. 

John and James, twin sons of the primate, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, on the same day, 
May 27, 1672 (or more correctly 1673, as the 
college year began on July 9), aged sixteen their 
next birthday, and were theretore born in 1656-7. 
Both of them graduated B.A. in 1676, and James 
became M.A. in 1679. There was a third son, 
Robert, who entered April 6, 1677 (1678), etatis 
sixteen, and therefore born in 1661/2. But there 
was an elder son then alive, in the person of Thomas 
Margetson, M.D., who in 1666 was elected M.P. 
for the city of Armagh, and in 1670 became Regius 
Professor of Physic in the Dublin University. 
He married on Aug. 31, 1667, Marv, second 
daughter of Sir George Carr, Knt., of Southey 
Hall, Yorkshire, Clerk of the Council of Munster 
(she married, secondly, Dr. Michael Ward, Bishop 
of Derry), and had issue one daughter, Mary, 
born Nov. 6, 1668, who married, in 1684, Maurice 
Keating, Esq., of Narraghmore, co, Kildare, and 
their daughter Anne was second wife to Dr. 
Charles Carr, Bishop of Killaloe, grandson of Sir 
George Carr. Dr. Thomas Margetson died March 17, 
and was buried in St. Patrick March 19, 1673; 
and in 1676 his widow had a grant of lands in co. 
Clare. He was baptized (as hereinafter mentioned) 
at Thornton Watlass, Bedale, Yorkshire, in 1631. 
In the Fun. Ent. Ulster Office his arms are given, 
identical with those of the primate, with a crescent 
for cadency, showing that he was a second son, 
and that he had an elder brother then living or 
who had left issue. The arms of the primate, con- 
firmed by Roberts, ‘‘ Ulster,” in 1649, were Sa., 
a lion pass. arg., armed and langued gules ; a chief 
+ gy or—almost the same as those described by 

rry. 

Margetson had been rector of Thornton Watlass, 
and the present rector, the Rev. J. D. Anderson 
(like the great majority of incumbents to whom I 
have had occasion to apply), most courteously and 
kindly took the trouble of searching the almost 
illegible parish records,and informed me that James 
Margetson’s name, as rector, first appears in 1627 ; 
in which year, on March 20, his wife Aun was 
buried, apparently immediately after the birth of 
twin sons, who were baptized on the 16th of the 
same month as James and Francis, The 
Francis, died young, and was buried on March 31, 
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1630, and as be died before be grew up his brother 
Thomas took his place as second son, heraldically. 
And soon afterwards the rector was married a 
second time, for his son Thomas (no doubt identical 
with Dr. Thomas, mentioned above) was baptized 
“in Bedall” in 1631, but the month and day ure 
omitted ; and on Nov. 17, 1633, another son John 
was baptized. In that same year Margetson re- 
signed the rectory, and accompanied Lord Went- 
worth (afterwards the ill-fated Earl of Strafford) to 
Ireland as his chaplain. 

Mr. Anderson could not fiod any entry of 
Margetson’s second marriage, nor is his second 
wife's Coristian name mentioned ; but from the 
facts I have given it seems clear that he was 
married no fewer than three timer. His eldest son 
was, I presume, the James given by Berry. His 
second son, Thomas, was, doubtless, the M.D. and 
M.P., and the third son, John, probably died 
young. 

Besides the seven sons named, the archbishop 
had a daughter Anne, married in 1678 to William, 
Viscount Charlemont, and she died in 1729. 

Margetson’s first wire, Anp, was buried March 20, 
1627 ; his second wife remains unknown ; and his 
third wife, to whom he was probably married 
during his life in London in poverty, under the 
Commonwealth, was Anne Bonnett, sister of 
Thomas Bonnett. 

Of his sons by her, John and James were born 
in London, and Robert in Leicestershire. I have 
not ascertained what became of James, but very 
probably he entered the Church, and in the dio- 
cese of Armagh, where, perhups, some of your 
readers might find his name in the diocesun 
records 

The incumbent of Drighlington informed me 
that Birstall formerly included that parish, which 
was afterwards separated, and made a perpetual 


curacy. 

The primate died Aug. 28, 1678, and was buried 
on the 30th in Christ Church Uathedral. Mr. 
Bagwell states that he was rector of Armagh, co. 
Cavan ; this is doubtless a misprint for Arvagb, 
there being no suck name as Armagh amongst the 
parishes in Cavan. 

Possibly a search amongst the marriage bonds 
or licence books in the diocesan records of Ely or 
York might disclose the names of Margetson’s first 
and second wives, and also the date and particulars 
of his ordination. H. Lorrus Turrennam. 

Guernsey. 


THE ANCESTRY OF AGATHA. 
(Concluded from p. 462.) 
3. THE SCUTCH SIDE OF THE STORY. 

Did it ever occur to the investigators of the 
problem of Agatha to find out what the Scottish 
ebroniclers bad to offer on the topic? It seems 
to me that here would be a good field, since we 


kaow so much of her dauybter, the sainted Queen 
Margaret, who is revered so highly there. I 
accordingly wrote to the Rev. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallev, the learned editor of the Scottish Anti- 
quary, on the subject, and received the following 
reply :— 

“ Reusner states that the parent of Agatha, the mother 
of St. Marguret, was Cannte the Dane, the son of Canute 
the Great by Einma of Normandy. No authority, how- 
Reusner published his royal pedigrees 
AD, 


This is probably the oldest writer on the topic; 
but those who know the pedigree of Cout can lay 
no stress on Reusner’s story ; vide Freeman’s ‘ Nor- 
man Oonquest’ and Keary’s ‘The Vikings in 
Western Christendom.’ 

From the ‘ History of the Church of Scotland’ 
(Spottiswoode Society Publications, vol. i. p. 60) : 

“This Edmund left two sons, Edwin and Edward, 
whom Cunutus in the beginning entertained very kindly, 
but afterwards, seeking to establish the crown in his own 
posterity, he sent them to Volgarus, the governor of 
Swain (Sweden), tobe murthered. The governor, pity- 
ing the state of these innocent youths, conveyed them 
secretly unto Solomon, King of Hungary, giving out to 
Canutus that they were made away. ward (surviving 
Edwin his brother) married Agatha, sister to the Queen 
of Hungary, and daughter to the Emperor Henry II., 
by whom he bad a son called Edgar, and two daughters, 
Margaret and Christian,” 


From Buchanan’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ vol. i. 
bk. vii. p. 346: Volgar, governor of Sweden, 
“sent them to Hungary to King Solomon. After 
being there royally educated, Edward displayed so 
amiable a disposition that the king chose him, in 
preference to any of the young nobility, as a bus- 
band for his daughter Agatha.” A note added to 
this by a later compiler says : “The genealogy of 
the lady copied by Buchanan from the English 
historians is doubtiul” (see Hailes’s ‘Annals,’ vol. i. 
p. 1). 

From Lord Hailes’s ‘ Annals of Scotland,’ 1797, 
note, pp. 13, 14:— 

“This Margaret was the grand-niece of Edward the 
Confessor. The English historians unanimously essert 
‘that Edward, the father of Margaret, was educated at 
the court of Solomon, King of Hungary, and that Solo- 
mon gave his sister-in-law Agatha, the daughter of the 
Emperor Henry II., to him.’ But this account is incon- 
sistent with the truth of history. Edward, the son of 
Edmund Ironside, returned to England in 1057 (* Chron. 
Sax.,” p. 169). At that time Solomon, born in 1051, was 
but six years old. He did not ascend the throne of 
Hungary till 1062. Five years after the death of Ed- 
ward, he married Sophia, daughter of the Emperor Henry 
III. It follows that Solomon could not receive Edward 
at his court, and could not give his sister-in-law in mar- 
riage to him. 

“ Besides, Agatha, the wife of Edward, could not be the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry II.; for Henry II. had 
no children. We all know his unnatural crime, termed 
sanctity by a euperstitious age, acd the declaration 
which he made to the parents of the virgin Cunegonda.” 


Papebrock, ‘Ad Vit. 8. Margarete,’ June 10, 
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p- 325, has endeavoured to reconcile this genealogy 
with historical truth. He says 

“that Solomon is an error of transcribers for Stephen, 
and that Edward may have been received at the court 
of Stephen I., King of Hungary, who began to reign in 
1001. Stephen married Gisela, the sister of the Em- 
peror Henry II. Henry bad a brother Bruno, who 
rebelled against him in 1003. This Bruno may have 
gone into Hungary, may have married, may have had « 
daughter Agatha, who may have been given in marriage 
to Edward.” 

Aldred, ‘De Genealogia Regum Anglorum,’ 
p. 366, says: “Rex Hungarorum Edwardo filiam 
Germani, sui Heorici imperatoris, in matrimonium 
janxit.” Papebrock, by an ingenious conjecture, 
instead of “‘ Germani sui Henrici ” reads “ Germani 
sancti Henrici.” There is another passage in the 
same page of Aldred which cannot be cured by 
this critical application: “Imperator Edwardum 
cum uxore Agatha, generi sui filia, ad Angliam 
mittit.” The hypothesis of Papebrock is, shortly, 
this, and without it we can have no genealogy of 
Agatha and her daughter Margaret: “That in- 
stead of Agatha, the daughter of Henry II. and 
sister-in-law of Solomon, King of Hungary, we 
ought to read Agatha, daughter of Bruno, and 
niece of Gisela, the wife of Stephen of Hungary.” 

It is not worth while to devote much attention 
to Papebrock, as he has been effectually riddled 
by Prof. Freeman and others. Let us look into 
Hungarian history a little further, for some dates. 

Kivg Geisa (972-997) was the first pacific ruler 
of pagan Hungary ; from 972, Duke of Hungary ; 
baptized by Bruno, Bishop of Verdun, ambassador 
to Geisa, sent by Otho I. Geisa married a Christian 

rincess as bis second wife, a sister of the Duke of 

oland, Mieczyslaw ; her name was Sarolta, and 
she was the daughter of Gyulas, one of two Hun- 
garian princes baptized at Constantinople 948; 
the other prince, Bolusudes, however, relapsed into 
barbarism. Geisa and Sarolta had a daughter who 
married Boleslau the Brave, Duke of Poland ; a 
daughter who married Urseolus, Doge of Venice ; 
and Waik, son and heir, who was baptized by 
Adalbert of Prague with the baptismal name of 
Stephen, when he was four years old, 983 or 984. 
He succeeded his father Geisa in 997, and reigned 
forty-one years, and died Aug. 15, 1038 (just 
thirty-eight years after his coronation to the very 
day, according to another authority ; this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that he really began his 
reign 1000 or 1001). Stephen married Gisela, 
daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, while through 
the alliances of his father’s family Hungary ob- 
tained «a recognition among European nations. 
When Stephen came to the throne, Otho IIL. 
governed Germany; Boleslaw III., Bohemia; 


Boleslau the Brave, Polauod ; Viadimir the Great, 
Russia ; and Basil [[., Constantinople. Emmerich, 
or Henry, son of Stephen and Gisela, died before 


sor his nephew Peter, son of the Doge Urseolus ; 
but this prince made himself unpopular. After 
various changes a popular assembly declared in his 
stead for Andrew I., son of Ladislaw the Bald, 
in 1046. This Andrew was nearly related to 
Stephen, and by some said to be a cousin. I 
should like to know if he wasa cousin. He was 
forced to yield to his brother Bela in 1061, who, 
however, died in 1063. Then came Solomon, son 
of Andrew J, W. Fareranp 
Hartford, Conn., U.S, 


Mrs. Sopaia Wittiams.—This lady, whose 
death, June 25, 1823, at the Dowager Viscountess 
Sidney’s house in Chapel Street, South Audley 
Street, is announced in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Supplement i., 1823, vol. xciii. pt. i. p. 651, was 
the only daughter of the celebrated Mrs. Thersea 
Cornelys, a native of Germany, who once held a 
distinguished station in the regions of fashion. 
Her mansion was called Carlisle House, in Soho 
Square. The premises were very extensive, and 
reached to what is now known as Crown Street. 
The rooms in this capacious mansion were numer- 
ous, and were laid out with considerable taste. The 
fashionable world in general warmly patronized 
Mrs. Cornelys, and the proceeds of concerts, balls, 
and masquerades enabled her to live in luxurious 
style. She kept carriages, and bad a villa at 
Hammersmith. At length, however, the eminent 
architect, Mr. James Wyatt, erected that beautiful 
and classical mansion the Pantheon, in Oxford 
Street, and the tide of fashion turned in its favour. 
Unluckily about this period (1771) Mrs, Cornelys 
attempted to introduce the performance of Italian 
Operas at Carlisle House, and thus placed herself 
in an attitude of direct hostility to the Italian 
Opera House, then under the superintendence of 
the Hon. George Hobart (1732-1804), afterwards 
third Earl of Buckinghamshire. He applied to the 
magistrates to prohibit the entertainments, and was 
so far successful that Sir John Fielding ordered 
the arrest of Guadagni, the chief singer at Carlisle 
House, and fined Cornelys and the other organizers 
of the “harmonic meetings.” An indictment of 
Mrs. Cornelys for keeping a ‘‘ common disorderly 
house” was brought before the grand jury on 
Wednesday, Feb. 20,1771. The elegance of the 
Pantheon, the institution of ‘The Coterie,” by 
certain of the “ Society of Carlisle House,” and the 
influence of Mr. Hobart resenting the attempt to 
injure bis interest in the Opera House successfully 
combined to withdraw the fashionable world from 
Mrs. Cornelys, and her fall (in November, 1772) 
naturally followed. As late, however, as 1777, 
we fiod Mrs. Cornelys still organizing masques at 
Carlisle House. In 1785 the property was in 
Chancery, and the honse sold under a decree of 
the Court, and Mrs. Cornelys retired into private 


his father, in 1031. 


Stephen chose for his succes- 


life at Knightsbridge, “the world forgetting, by 
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the world forgot.” 
obscurity for many years, under the name of Mrs. 
Smitb, she was eventually compe 


Ang. 19, 1797, aged seventy-four (Gent. Mag., 
October, 1797, vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 890). 
Her son and daughter, who had received all the 
accomplishments suitable to the fortune which 
their mother was expected to acquire, were com- 
pelled to resort for support to the exercise of their 
talents. They both changed their names. The 
son—“ Je petit Aranda” of Casonova—an amiable 
and accomplished man, assumed the name of 
Altorf and became tutor to the Earl of Pomfret. 
He died a few years before his mother, for whom 
he had provided during his life. The daughter, 
Sophia Wilhelmina, who had been educated at 
she Roman Catholic nunnery at Hammersmith, 
after her mother’s fall, adopted the surname 
of Williams, which she retained till her death. 
Under the name of Miss Williams, she was warmly 
countenanced by the families of the Duke of New- 
castle and the Earl of Harrington, and also by 
the family of Mr. Charles Butler, well known 
and esteemed in legal circles. She afterwards 
acted as governess in several noble families, among 
whom were Lords Newhaven, Dormer, At 
length she became companion to Lady Spencer 
at Richmond, who on ber death bequeathed to her 
an annuity of 1001. In due time she obtained 
the patronage of Queen Charlotte and of the 
Princess Augusta, to whom she acted as a private 
almonress, pointing out fit objects for royal bene- 
volence, and being the means of conveying it. 
She established the Adult Orphan Institution for 
the relief and education of those orphan daughters 
of the clergy and of military and naval officers 
who should be left friendless and unprovided to 
contend with the hardships and temptations to 
which they might be exposed. On June 24, 1820, 
the institution was actually opened in two houses, 
Nos, 32 and 33, Mornington Place, Hampstead 


lled to seek refuge 
in the rules of the Fleet Prison, where she died on 


After remaining in _ She must have reached her seventy-fourth year, when 


fate put a period to her eventful and variegated life.”’ 
Daniet Hiewe tt. 


Dr. Baituir. (See ‘ Wells on Dew,’ 8 §. v. 
464.)—Mr. Norcare has called my attention to 
what he is so good as to name “‘a slight mistake ” 
of mine (ante, p. 464) in referring to Dr. Baillie 
as the father, instead of the brother, of Joanna. In 
my young days, when the century was yet in its 
teens, anecdotes were afloat respecting the doctor 
similar to those which were afterwards current in 
the case of Abernethy. For example: a lady 
entered the consulting-room in Grosvenor Street 
and called the doctor’s attention to a pimple on 
her arm. He said, “I am glad you came here 
this morning, madam.” ‘‘ What, it is dangerous 
then?” “Not at all; but if you had waited 
until to-morrow, it would have gone away of itself, 
and I should have lost a guinea !"” 

OC. Tomutyson. 


Txomsoy.—Thomson in his ‘Seasons’ seems to 
me to be somewhat indebted for his style, especially 
when he is in the mock heroic vein, to Philips, the 
author of ‘ Cider’ and ‘ The Splendid Shilling.’ He 
meations Philips in his ‘ Autumn,’ showing that he 
had read and admired him. I think that Cowper 
also owes something to this author or to Thomson. 
Philips imitated and parodied Milton, but Thom- 
son and Cowper resemble Philips more than they 
do Milton. 
In ‘ Spring ’ Thomson has these lines :— 
Great Spring before 

Greened all the year, and fruits and blossoms blushed 
In social sweetness on the self-same bough. 
He may have been remembering Waller :— 

For the kind Spring which but salutes us bere, 

Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same tree live : 

At once they promise what at once they give. 
In ‘Spring’ also there are lines evidently taken 
from Ovid. But Thomson half acknowledges 
whence they are derived. For in Ovid Pythagoras 


Road, but it was afterwards removed to St. An-| is the speaker of the lines ; and Thomson refers to 


drew’s Place, Regent’s Park. 

Miss Cornelys, or Williams, of whom an account 
appears in John Taylor’s ‘ Records of my Life, 
1832, vol. i. PP- 267-271, was also instrumental 
in the first institution (in 1806) of the Cheltenham 
Female Orphan Asylum, originally established as 
“The Old School of Industry,” for the education 
of female under-servants, and acquired particular 
influence over her royal patronesses, especially the 

incess Augusta. She was formerly a rigid Roman 
Catholic, but it is said that she eventually con- 
formed to the Established Church : 

“ Nobody understood the world better, or could better 
adapt themselves to its weaknesses, passions, and follies, 


the Samian sage :— 


But you, ye flocks ! 
What have ye done? ye peaceful people! what 
To merit death? you who have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 

Against the winter’s cold? And the plain ox, 

That harmless, honest, guileless animal ! 

In what bas he offended ? 

id meruistis, oves, placidum pecus, inque tuendos 
atum homines, pleno quz fertis in ubere nectar, 
Mollia qu nobis vestras velamine lanas 
Prebetis, vitaque magis, quam morte iuvatis? 

Quid meruere boves, animal sine fraude doloque, 
Innocuum, simplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
* Metamorphoses,’ B, 15, lines 116-121. 


He has also in ‘ Autumn’ an imitation of Virgil, 


Her manners were mild and submissive. 
great musical talents in early life, sung with expression, 
and accompanied berself skilfully on the harp. She was 
low in stature .and by no means beautiful in features. 


She possessed | 1nd in ‘Liberty’ some absolute translations of 
Horace. 
hunted deer :— 


In ‘Autumn’ he has this verse on a 
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The big round tears run down hia dappled face. 
This is an imitation of Shakspeare in ‘As You 


Like It’ :— 
The big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose. 
In ‘The Castle of Indolence’ he has these lines :— 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 
Three very eminent poets have produced the idea 
before him :— 

Her looks were like beams of the morning sun, 

Forth-looking through the windows of the East. 

Speneer’s ‘ Colin Clout’s come Home Again.’ 
Madam, an hour before the worshipt sun 


Peered forth the golden window of the Kast, 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 
The nice morn on the Indian steep 
From her cabined loop-hole peep. 
Milton’s ‘ Comus.’ 
Thomson in the idea, though not in the expres- 
sion, seems to come nearest to Milton, who himeelf 
was remembering two passages of Shakspeare, not 
only the one quoted above, but also that in 
* Henry VI., concerning the ‘ blabbing day.’ There 
is also something similar to these ideas in Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess.” 
The following parallels between Thomson and 
other poets may also be noted :— 
As thikke as motés in the Sonné beme. 
Chaucer, ‘ Wif of Bathes Tale.” 
As thick and numberless 


As the gay motes that people the sun-beams. 
Milton, ‘ Penseroso.’ 


As thick as idle motes in sunny ray. 
Thomson's ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
If Thomson imitates others, he himself has been 
imitated :— 
Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 
* Winter.’ 
Cowper has borrowed this image :— 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 
* Task,’ Book 2. 
Dr. Johnson censured Gray for using the word 
wany-twinkling,’ but he failed to notice that Gray 
was only reproducing a word that Thomson had 
used already in his ‘Spring.’ Lines 342-351 of 
‘Summer’ may be compared with the lines of Green 
and Gray to which I referred in my note on Gray. 
Perhaps in that note [ extolled Gray too highly and 
depreciated Green too much, Thomson’s poem 
appeared before those of Green and Gray. 
E, Yarpwey. 


**Jymiams.”— Thomas Nash, ridiculing the 
antiquaries in ‘Pierce Penniless’s Supplication 
to the Devill,’ 1592 (Shakespeare Society, 1842, 
p. 30), says, “a thousand jymiams and toyes have 
they in theyr chambers”; and Mr. Payne Collier, 
in a note, remarks, ‘‘I do not recollect the word 
jymiam to have occurred in any other writer,” 
and goes on to refer to gimmal and jemmy. Nash, 


he says, seems to employ the word as an equiva- 
lent to gimcrack. I would suggest that the word 
should be written “ jimjams,” and I believe such a 
word is actually in use in the United States to de- 
note d.t. In this form it ranges with knick-knacks, 
“auld knick-kouckets,”? and many other trivial 
words formed by reduplication. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


A Devorsaire May Costom.—The West of 

England papers are full with accounts of a sad 
accident arising from the custom at Loddiswell, 
near Kingsbridge, 
“of throwing water on May 1, at horses’ legs, which 
resulted in the death of Dr. Twining, who, when driving 
with a friend, was thrown out of his carriage through his 
horse taking fright at the treatment it received,” 

According to the evidence of this friend,— 
“They left Loddiswell xbout a quarter to nine in the 
evening, and had just got clear of the village when some- 
one threw water from the top of a high bank. The horse 
started forward, and the coachman tried to hold him, 
but before they got ten yards a great deal more water 
was thrown, The horse at once bolted, and got entirely 
out of control.” 

L. L. K. 


S. T. Coteripcr.—There was sold at Sotheby’s 
on June 14, 1870 (Manners Collection) a letter 
of Coleridge to John Fellows, dated ‘* Tewkes- 
bury, July 28, 1796.” It was bought by Mr. 
Waller. Should this meet the eye of its present 
possessor, I should feel very grateful if he would 
give me a transcript. J. Dyxes Campsect. 

St. Leonards-on Sea. 


Memsers or ParuiamMent.—The following small 
items will serve as corrections and additions to the 
notices of the undermentioned worthies in the 
recently issued volume of the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Major-General Sir Edward Massey did not ‘‘take 
his seat as member for Gloucester in July, 1646.” 
He was elected for Wotton Busset, in Wiltshire, on 
June 18, 1646, for which he took his seat ap- 
parently on Aug. 26 following, when he subscribed 
to the Solemn League and Covenant. As one of the 
Presbyterian “ Eleven ” he was expelled the House 
in December, 1648, and did not sit again until the 
Convention Parliament of 1660, to which, and also 
to its successor in 1661, he was, as correctly stated, 
returned as M.P. for Gloucester. 

Serjeant John Maynard did not “sit for Beeral- 
ston, Devonshire, in the Convention Parliament” 
of 1660. He represented Exeter. The following 
is, I think, the full list of the Parliamentary returns 
of this ultimately octogenarian member. He was 
elected by both Totness and Newport to the Short 
and Long Parliaments of 1640, upon each occasion 
preferring Totness, until secluded in 1648. Ply- 
mouth, 1656-58. Elected by three constituences 
in 1659, namely, Beeralston, Camelford, and New- 
town, I.W., and sat for Newtown. Returned by 
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Plymouth and Exeter in 1660, and preferred Exeter. 
Beeralston, 1661-78. Elected by Beeralson and 
Plymouth (preferred Plymouth) 1678-9. Sat for 
Plymouth in 1879-81 and 1681. Beeralston 1685- 
1687. Elected by Plymouth and Beeralston (sat for 
Plymouth), 1689-90. Plymouth, 1690, till decease 
in October of the same year. Either he or his 
namesake, John Maynard, of Essex, was M.P. for 
Chippenbam 1624-5 and 1625. 
Sir Philip Meadows, Junior, was M.P. for Tre- 
gony 1698-1700, Truro, 1702-1705. Tregony, 
1705-1708. Although he lived until 1757 he seems 
not to have sought further Parliamentary honours. 
Sir Walter Mildmay, Elizabeth’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was returned to at least two Parlia- 
ments before his election for Malden in 1553. He 
sat for Lostwithiel in 1545-47, and for Lewes in 
1547-52. His son, Sir Anthony Mildmay, also sat 
in one Parliament, being M.P. for Wiltshire in 
1584-85. W. D. 


Aw Anacuronism.—Subjoined is a cutting from 
a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue published this 
month : “ Aristotle on the American Constitution, 
translated by Kenyon.” R. 


correspondents have y to “an apple- 
pie bed” as one in disorder, it may, perhaps, be 
curious to note the opposite sense of the words 
when employed as above, i.¢., I have made every- 


thing tidy ; put everything into “ oe 
Upton. 


Merks, Bisnor or Caruistx. (See 4" §. vii- 
85, 190.)—There is in my collection of pamphlets 
a h of this bishop, alleged to have been made 
in defence of his fallen master, Richard II., in the 
first Parliament of Henry 1V. It is a small quarto, 
of four leaves, without pagination, and looks of 
date about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
There is no subjective evidence of date of printing 
except what may be gathered from the title-page, 
wi is as follows :— 

“A pious and learned Speech delivered in the High 

Court of Parliament, 1 H. 4, by Thomas Mercks then 
Bishop of Carlile, wherein bee gravely and judiciously 
declares his opinion concerning the Question, What 
should be done with the deposed King Richard the 
Second? London, printed for N, V, and J, B.” 
It should be mentioned that above the imprint 
there is a device with the motto “ veritas viressit 
vulnere” in the legend, and with a representa- 
tion of the expulsion of Adam from Paradise (as 
I take it) on the field. I am very anxious to know 
the date when this pamphlet was printed. 


James WILson. 
Dalston Vicarage, Carlisle. 
Srerne’s : ‘Bacon1ana.’-—The fol- 


has not, I think, been hitherto recorded, and may 
be added to Dr. Ferriar’s indictment. In ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ vol. i. chap. xii,, is the following 
well-known passage :— 

“When, to gratify a private appetite, it is once re- 
solved upon that an innocent and a helpless creature shall 
be sacrificed, "tis an easy matter to pick up sticks enough 
from any thicket where it has strayed, to make a fire to 
offer it up with.” 

In the Introduction to ‘ Baconiana,’ London, 
1679, T. T. (4. ¢. Dr. Thomas Tenison), in com- 
ment on Bacon’s words to King James “ | wish that 
as I am the first so I may be the last of sacrifices in 
your times,” writes as follows (page 16) :— 

“ And when from private Appetite, it is resolv'’d that 
a Creature shall be sacrificed ; if is easie to pick up sticks 
enough, from any Thicket whither it hath etraied, to 
made a Fire to offer it with,” 

There could not be a more audacious example of 
literary theft. C. M. Tenison. 
Hobart. 


TRIPLETS ATTAINING THEIR Masorniry.—The 
following cutting—taken from the Birmin 
Daily Post of Nov. 14, 1893, but mislaid until 
now—seems remarkable enough to deserve pre- 
servation in ‘ N. & Q”’:— 

“ Coming-of-sge festivities of a remarkable kind were 
celebrated at Whitnash, near Leamington, yesterday. 
Twenty-one years ago the wife of a cattleman, the 
mother of thirteen children in all, gave birth to triplets. 
All three lived, and yesterday attsined their majority. 
The medical authorities who have been consulted state 
that a case of triplets reaching the age of twenty-one is 
unprecedented in England.” 

R. Hupson. 


‘Wise Women 1n Norrotx.’—Under this 
heading, in the Diss LH. , March 23, there is a 
letter from a Mr. W. H. Berry, of Kenninghall, 
sent to a Norwich contemporary, in which the 
following passage occurs :— 

“ About two years ago, on a calm Sabbath noon, a fire 
was seen smouldering in the midst of a cottage garden 
at South Lopham, and the fumes from the smoke are 
said to have been extremely disagreeable, On nei? 
the fact was elicited that an old lady was e 

‘burning a witch.’ Two days afterwards I saw the old 
dame and spoke to her about the event. She then told 
me that her neighbour had bewitched her hens, and that 
she had been told by a woman—she wouldn't give her 
name—to burn one of the fowls on a Sunday at noon 
and she would bave no more trouble.” 

F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 


‘Tae Imitation or COnnrist.— Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, writing in the Month for May, quotes 
the saying of Dr. Johnson that this work “ had 
been printed in one language or other as many 
times as there have been months since it first came 
out”(p. 117). This, we are told, bas been exclaimed 
against as wild exaggeration, but Mr. Fitzgerald 
shows that Johnson understated the fact. There 
are, it seems, upwards of six thousand editions 


lowing instance of Sterne’s unblushing “conveying” 


known to bibliographers. How many have perished 
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or have yet to be discovered no one can tell, Has 
a bibliography of the known editions and of the 
literature ap ing thereto ever been given to 
the world? 

The strangest book relating to ‘ The Imitation’ 
that it has ever been my lot to encounter was pub- 
lished at the Hague thirty-four years ago by M. 
William de Constant Rebecque. It is entitled 
‘Appréciation positive de l’[mitation de Jésus 
Christ, ou de I’ Assimilation 4 ’Humanité.’ There 
is a copy of this work in the London Library. 

K. P. D. E. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sussex Courr Rotts. —Oan any of your 
readers give me information as to the present 
possessor of the ancient Court Rolls of the manor 
of Ote Hall, otherwise Hot-hall or What-all, a 
subinfeudation of the manor of Withdean Caylif, 
in Sussex? Sir Wm. Burrell, in his MSS., mentions 
having seen and examined them, since which time 
I have been unable to trace them. 

P. 8. Gopmay. 

Muntham, Horsham. 


Dictionaries Pustisuep Parts.— 

“ Homer was the first inventor of the art which hath 
so long lain dormant, of publishing by numbers; an art 
now brought to such perfection, that even dictionaries 
are divided and exhibited piecemeal to the public; nay, 
one bookeeller hath (to encourage learning and ease the 
public) contrived to give them a dictionary in this divided 
manner for only fifteen shillings more than it would 
have cost entire.”—Fielding, ‘ Joreeph Andrews,’ bk. ii. 
ch. i., vol. i. p. 84 (ed. 1893). 

To what dictionary does Fielding allude? 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Oxford, 


IsaBetta or Frayce.—I shall be gratefal to 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who will kindly explain 
which Isabella of France gave her name to a 
peculiar yellow colour. G. L. 8. 


** Pix.”—When I order a small cask of ale, it is 
charged in the bill as “one pin.” I thought that 
probably the word was a provincialism ; but in 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Almanvack’ it appears at the head of 
beer measure, meaning four gallons and a half, 
and it has so appeared for the last twenty-five 
years. Whitaker takes no notice of “ pin.” What 
is the origin of the term ? J. Dixon, 


‘Tae Oatn or friend has a 
icture called ‘The Oath of Varges.’ The oath is 
ing sworn by a man in dark velvet, with the 
order of the Golden Fleece. LEcclesiastics are on 


either side, some tonsured, and a figure is seated 
in a high chair, on a dais in the centre, in a red 
tight-fitting jerkin (?) and green light nether gar- 
ments. A few people are pressing forward, with 
looks of awe and astonishment, on the extreme 
left, The sanguinary Sir John de Vargas was 
appointed president of the Bloody Council, which 
was established by Duke Alva of — who pre- 
sided until he appointed Vargas. To what does 
the picture at E. R. 


Haymarxket.—With regard to the search I have 
been making concerning my family history, how 
could I obtain the name 
the property which adjoined the Opera House 
the Eatenket ? The Opera House was destroyed 
by fire in 1789, and I believe it was part of the 
same property. This information is wanted to 
determine the exact position of the business place 
of my ancestor Joseph Hill in the Haymarket. 

Arraur F. Hitt. 

38, New Bond Street, W. 


“Tar Kine’s Heap.”—When was this sign 
first used for inns? Was it in consequence of the 
beheading of King Charles I.; or is there any 
notice of it at an earlier date? In case the latter 
can be proved, what was its origin? 

W. E. Larrtow, F.S.A. 

Saffron Walden. 


Rotianp —Is there any record of the marriage 
of a Miss Rolland (Christian name and place of 
residence unknown) with George Haig, who was 
born at Alloa in 1712? He went to South Caro- 
lina, and married Elizabeth Watson, of St. John’s 
parish there, in 1742. (Mrs.) A. Sroarr. 

19, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 


“ Morpnit.”—What is the meaning of this 
word ? It is not to be found in Littré, Tarver, or 
ordinary French dictionaries. It occurs in an 
early poem by Léon Gozlan, ‘ L’Ennui du Sultan,’ 
contributed about 1830 to ‘ Le Keepsake Ameri- 
cain,’ an annual conducted by the engraver Gal- 
adon. Here is the context :-— 

Les almées 4 travers leur voile, 

En voyant ton male profil, 

Disent tes dents de pur morphil, 

Et ton ceil si doux une étoile. 
Tt may be an Arabic word, from the vocabulary of 
the author of ‘ Les Orientales’ or ‘ Lalla a“ 


Willesden Green. 


Ripixe or Eccrestastics.—In ‘8. P. Dom.’ 
(ed. Gairdner), xiii. i. 1205, sub anno 1538, occurs 
the following, from Edward, Bishop of Meath, to 
Ant. St. Leger: “As my disease of stranguillion 
gets worse, I desire licence to ride on a pillion, if 
I am to attend Parliament and the like as I have 
done.” Does this refer to a dispensation from 
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ecclesiastics? I 
asked for under the Act of 1534, 25 Hen. VIIL, 


some article of the Canon Law as to the riding of : 
presume the dispensation was|me where an article on the Third Murderer in 


* Macseru.’—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 


Macbeth, written within the last few years, is to 


¢. 21. Will some one give me the reference to the | be found? Nothing later than the discuesion in 


Canon Law ? I, 8. Leapam. 


“To oripe.”—In that division of ‘In Me- 
moriam’ which has successively taken its place as 
“‘ ov.,” “ cvi.,” and “ cvii.,” without change of text, 
Tennyson describes a February storm which blew 
without, while his dead friend’s birthday was being 
kept within, ‘“‘with festal cheer.” The fierce 
** blast of north and east ” shakes 

—— the wood which grides and c' 

Together, 
I have not elsewhere seen grides used in this sense, 
and after coosulting Richardson and Skeat feel 
somewhat doubtful whether it is one the word will 
bear. But as no wise man lightly charges Tenny- 
son with inaccuracy, I submit the question to your 
expert readers, J. D.C. 


TraystaTion Wawyrep. — Will one of your 
readers take compassion on ignorance, and kindly 
send to me direct a translation of the following, 
which is inscribed round the bowl of a silver-gilt 
spoon in my possession Froukie en Dotwe S. 
Obbema Zyn [? Lyn] geboren de 13 Sep‘ 1812.” 


H. Vane. 
High Ercall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


*“*N.O.P."—I have recently come into posses- 
sion of a book published in 1726, by Thomas 
Lediard, N.C.P., Philos. Cult. The writer was 
well acquainted with German, as the book in 
question is an English-German grammar. May I 
ask you to tell me the signification of the letters 
N.C.P., which follow the name? 

H. A. Lepiarp, M.D. 


Prusias.—Victor Hugo, in ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
partie iv. livre i. chap. i., says that, after great 
convulsions, like the French Revolution and the 
wars of Napoleon, 

nation ne demande que le repos; on n'a qu'une 
soif, la paix ; on n'a qu'une ambition, étre petit. qui 
est Ja traduction de rester tranquille. Les grands événe- 
ments, les grands hasards, les grandes aventures, les 
grands hommes, Dieu merci, on en a assez vu, on en a 


r-dessus la téte, On donnerait César pour Prusias et 
apoléon pour le roi d’Yvetot,” 
Who is Prusias—a real or fictitious character ? 
Jonatnan Bovcaier. 


Epistocary Caristuas Grertixes.—Wheo 
did it first become the custom to wish “A Merry 
Christmas” by letter? In James Howell’s ‘ Fami- 
liar Letters’ there is an instance: ‘Till then I 
bid you farewell, and, as the Season invites me, 1 
wish you a Merry Christmas” (bk. i. sec. ii. 
letter x., 1622). Surely there are many earlier. 


*‘N. & Q.’ in 1869 is quoted by Mr. Furness ; 

but I am under the impression that some one has 

attempted since to connect this unexplained per- 

sonage with the requirements of stage craft in 

Shaks 's day. R. F, 
The High House, Brook Green. 


Names or Otympic Victors.—In ‘L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates,’ vol. iii. pp. 172-227, I find in 
their order the names of the victors who gave name 
each to his Olympiad. But one would like to 
know from what source this list was drawn up. 
In the Parian or Arundelian Chronicle in Boeckh, 
ii. 293, No. 2374, I find no Olympian names. 
Whence, then, did the Benedictines obtain their 
Olympic table ? James D. Bortcer. 

Madison, Wis,, U.S, 

Swepter’s ‘Frank Faruzicn.’—In Low’s 
* English Catalogue,’ Sonnenschein's ‘ Best Books,’ 
and in most library catalogues, the title of this 
work is spelt Frank Fairleigh. But in Allibone 
it is Farleigh, and on an edition published by 
Messrs. Routledge the name appears as Fairleigh. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me Mr. Smed- 
ley’s own mode of spelling this name ? 

A. Corcreave. 


Evivsurcuean Grammar.—Nothing is more 
common than to hear, even from well-educated 
Edinburgh people, who would be incapable of any 
other solecism, a most atrocious use of the first 

rsonal pronoun, Who has not heard in 
Modern Athens expressions such as the follow- 
ing 7—“ He told you and I,” “It will give much 
pleasure to my wife and I,” &. How can this 
anomaly be accounted for ? 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Novet or ‘ Desmonp.’—In Scott’s ‘Journal’ 
(p. 156) I read: “In the evening (March 16, 
1826), after dinner, read Mrs, Charlott Smith’s 
novel of ‘ Desmond,’ decidedly the worst of her 
compositions.” The book was published in 1792, 
and a pote refers the reader to vol. iv. of Scott’s 
* Miscellaneous Works’ for criticisms of the 
author’s works, Can any one give me a description 
of the plot and the period of which it treats? I 
am particularly anxious to learn both. ane 


Manchester. 


Descenpayts or Frora Macponarp.—This 
heroine, by her husband Macdonald of Floddigarry, 
had a large family. I should be glad to learn 
something of their descendants, who, I believe, are 
widely spread at the present day. Should the 


W. A. Henperson. 


information available on the subject exceed the 
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limits of ‘ N. & Q.,’ private communications would 
be welcome. One of the daughters married Major 
MacLeod, and it is especially in this branch of 
the family that I am por ern § 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Paixce or Wares, 1805.—I have a small 
coloured print of George Augustus, Prince of 
Wales, drawn by E. Scott, engraved by W. Evans, 
engraved from a drawing in the collection of the 
Prince of Wales, and published by his Royal 
Highness’s permission by W. Walker, 48, Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly, July 8, 1805. H.R.H. 
is in uniform. I should like to ascertain of what 
corps. The tunic is a light blue. R. J. F. 


Domrémy.—Twice over in the notes to Lamar- 
tine’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ in the Pitt Press series of 
University Local Examination Aids, does a careful 
editor tell us that, at the request of La Pucelle, 
her birthplace was set free by Charles VII. from 
any kind of impost. ‘‘ This privilege was granted 
by the king in an Ordinance dated July 31, 1429, 
and confirmed by another in 1459. It continued 
in force for more than three centuries.” When 
and why was Domrémy delivered again into the 
power of the tax-gatherers? Am I right in think- 
on Domrémy=Remichurch? I want to see 
a book on French place-names. Sr. SwirHin. 


Battie or Nasrpy.—Can any one refer me to 
a good bibliography of the above battle ? 
Morris PayveE. 
3, Forest Villas, South Woodford. 


Simon pe Monrrort.—Where can I find the 
best account of the life and work of this great 
man? Has any monograph or separate biography 
ever been published ? . FLurcuer. 


Mowtcatu.—The Marquis Montcalm had issue 
by his wife, Angélique Louise Talon du Boulay, 
ten children, of whom two sons and four daughters 
only were in 1752 surviving. Can any one give 
the names of these children, and say whether they 
have any existing descendants ? 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge 


or Marruew Paris.—Does he give 
the correct coat of arms, as illustrated in the Rolls 
Series of his ‘History of England.’ He gives the 
same shield—a lion rampant, with double tail—for 
Wm. Mareschal, who died 1219; Simon Mont- 
fort, 1219 ; Earl of Arundel, 1221 ; Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, 1225. In the original (according to 
the editor’s notes) the colouring was different. 
Later on in the same work Matthew Paris gives to 
the sons of the above the Jion with ordinary tail. 


Aw Eauty Postat Cover.—I have a pamphlet 
of ninety-seven pages, by Rowland Gill, on Post 
Office reform, published by Charles Knight, 1837 ; 
and on p. 93 he gives a description of a postal 
cover :— 

“ The covers are manufactured upon a highly ingenious 
wy of Mr. Dickinson’s, the blue lines, ay hs are, in 

uct, formed by silken threads enwoven in the texture of 
the paper, being intended as a security against forgery.” 
Inserted in the pamphlet is a specimen of the 
cover. It is nine inches by seven when open, 
covered with buff chequered lines, an ornamental 
circle, with white centre, for the direction. There 
are four oval medallions on the circle, with “ Lon- 
don District Post, V.R.” and crown on each. 
One has “One ounce one penny”; another, “ Not 
exceeding one ounce.” There are ten blue threads 
at irregular distances passing through it. Oan 
any of your readers inform me if this cover was in 
general use ; and is it uncommon? 

Jas. B, Morris, 
Eastbourne. 


Beylics. 
LAMB'S RESIDENCE AT DALSTON. 
(8™ §. iii, 88; v. 18, 114, 194, 477.) 

Cou. Praipgavx’s notice of my identification of 
the site of Lamb’s lodging-place at Dalston induces 
me to remind such of your readers as are interested 
in the subject that the few remaining houses of 
Kingsland Row (20 to 23, Market Row), being, as 
I believe, the property of the railway company, are 
likely to disappear at any time should the ground 
whereon they stand be required for extension pur- 
poses. They might meanwhile be photographed 
or sketched : an engraving of them would be an 
interesting appendage to a future edition of the 
‘Essays.’ Miss Pollard wrote to me some 
months ago, saying that she intended to make a 
pilgrimage to the place, and in reply I gave her 
the names and addresses of old inhabitants who 
might be able to describe Kingsland Row as it was 
before it fell a sacrifice to the railway navvy. One 
of these persons is Mr. Peter Basham, bootmaker, 
who in 1860 (to choose a year for example) carried 
on business at la, Kingsland Row, according to 
Kelly’s London directory, and at l{a], Market 
Row, according to the same publisher's suburban 
directory as well as according to Mr. Basham him- 
self, but whose present address is 51, Stamford 
Road, within two minutes’ walk of his old abode, 
and immediately facing the shop of a rival cobbler 
who owns the wonderfully apt name of Charles 
Sowter. I have bad a chat with Mr. Basham, 
whose acquaintance with the Row dates back 
nearly fifty years, he having served his apprentice- 
ship to the “‘ gentle craft” at a bouse therein; yet, 
strange to say, he has no recollection of the name 


Hussey. 
Wingeham, near Dover. 


Kingsland Row. ‘It has always,” he says, “ been 
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called Market Row.” This shows bow difficult the 
identification would have been had it depended 
upon oral inquiries addressed to residents in Kings- 
land. I have already adverted to the curious fact 
that the two directories for one and the same year 
notice the place by different namer, the London 
directory having called it Kingsland Row from 
the beginning ; still more curiously, each absolutely 
ignores an alternative name. No doubt, as Mr. 
Basham observed, and as I have previously sug- 
gested, the appellation Market Row arose out of 
the commercial character of the place; all the houses 
from No. 1 to No. 11 (No. 1 consisting of four 
houses, and No, 7 of two, differentiated by letters) 
appear in the 1860 suburban directory with 
tradesmen for their occupants, when there is a 
blank until we come to the last shop at the eastern 
corner, No, 23, now occupied by Mrs. Goldsmith, 
leading us to suppose that the intermediate houses 
were in private occupation. Mr. Basham told me 
that the Row was never a public thoroughfare, 
a bar having originally been placed at the Kings- 
Jand Green end to exclude carriages, which might 
otherwise have passed through in order to evade 
toll; at a rather late period the bar was removed 
and succeeded by « series of posts. His animad- 
versions upon the former raral aspect of the neigh- 
bourhood coincided with my boyish impressions of 
fifty years ago, and he showed me two lithographic 
views of Kingsland Gate as it appeared in 1820 
and 1860 respectively. The earlier of these trans- 

us to a country roadside ; but as I question 
their fidelity, especially that of the 1860 view, 
which contains a palpable anachronism, I 
them by. It cannot, however, be doubted that the 
place bore much resemblance to a country village 
when Lamb chose lodgings there. If there were 
houses on the northern side of Dalston Lane, his 
abode must have faced their backs, so that there 
could have been little inviting to the eye in 
front. But a map of so late a date as 1847 shows 
@ very open stretch in rear, in the direction of 
Shacklewell. An examination of the maps in the 
Crace Collection, if I could obtain a sight of them, 
would enable me to judge more precisely of the 
environment. Anyhow, if Lamb wanted seclusion 
and quiet in inexpensive lodgings, he selected the 
right spot in Kingsland Row. F. Apams. 

80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


De Bunrons, Earts or Utsrer (8 S. v. 229, 
391).—Mr. T. A. Archer has stated sufficiently in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ (vii. 329) 
the reasons for discrediting the story that Walter 
de Burgh was husband of Maud de Lacy, daughter 
of Hugh de Lacy, Earl of Ulster. The story first 
appears in a fifteenth century manuscript, and, as 
T. W. remarks, Walter's father, Richard de Burgh, 
was certainly married to Egidia, daughter of 
Walter de Lacy, before April 21, 1225 (see 


Roberts’s ‘Excerpta e Rotulis Finiam,’ i. 128). 
The only daughters of Hugh de Lacy to whom I 
have found contemporary references are the wives 
of Alan of Galloway and Miles MacCostelloe. 

But even if Mand de Lacy were accepted, the 
descent of Queen Victoria from Cathal Crobbhderg 
would not be proved, for Hugh de Lacy, Earl of 
Ulster, and his brother Walter were sons of Hugh 
de Lacy the elder by his first wife, and not by 
the daughter of the King of Connaught. This is 
shown by Earl Hugh’s own grants to the Abbey 
of St. Thomar, Dublin, “‘ pro salute anime mee, et 
domini patris mei Hugonis de Lasci, et matris mee 
Roeis de Monemune, cujus corpus in icta 
ecclesia requiescit” (‘Register of St. Thomas, 
Dublin,’ pp. 7 and 13, Rolls Series). Moreover, 
Hugh de Lacy the elder probably did not marry 
the daughter of the King of Connaught till 1180 
or 1181, and his eldest son Walter was certainly 
of full age when he did homage to Richard for bis 
Irish lands at Northampton in March, 1194 (‘ His- 
toire de Guillaume le Maréchal’) ; nor is it pro- 
bable that the second son, Hugb, was but a lad 
of seventeen when he fought under Jobn de 
Courci in 1199, or a young man of three-and- 
twenty when he was made Earl of Ulster in May, 
1205, and appointed to be the chief adviser of the 
Justiciar Meiler FitzHenry. I should notice also 
that the second wife of the elder Hugh de Lacy 
was probably a daughter of Roderic O'Connor, and 
not of Cathal Crobhderg. Under any circum- 
stances, therefore, the supposed descent of Queen 
Victoria is untenable, 

All the points raised by F. G., T. W., and Mr. 
Joun Rapcwirre are easily settled by reference 
to the articles on Walter de Burgh, the Lacys, and 
Jobn de Monmouth in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ with the authorities therein quoted. 

C. L, Kixesrorp. 


T. W. states that he has never seen it stated 
that Hugh de Lacy the elder married Robais de 
Monmouth. He will find it in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biograpby,’ and also that she was the 
mother of two sons, Walter, Lord of Meath, and 
Hugh, Earl of Ulster, and two daughters, who 
merried Richard de Beaufo and William FitzAlan. 

The same authority states that by Rose, daughter 
of Roderick O’Conor, he had one son William, 
killed 1253, s p., and one daughter Matilda, who 
married Geoffrey de Marisco. 

Again, the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
mentions that Geoffrey de Marisco had nine sons, 
but does not say by which of his wives, Eva de 
Bermingham or Matilda de Lacy, so that it is un- 
certain whether any descendants of the marriage 
of the De Lacys with the daughter of the King of 
Connaught exist or not. Can any of your readers 
give information on this point? 

Several of Geoffrey de Marisco’s sons married, 
and one daughter, Joav, married Theobald Fitz 
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Walter, and was ancestress of the Dukes of Or- 
mond. 

T. W. also states that Bolderon of Monmouth 
{the probable father of Rohais above mentioned) 
married a daughter of “Strongbow.” The ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ makes her Strong- 
bow’s sister, 

I believe the pedigree making Geoffrey de 
Marisco grandfather of Geoffrey FitzPiers, Earl of 
Essex (through a supposed fifth son Piers) is ex- 
ploded. I should be glad to know the name of 
bis father. 

T. W. is mistaken in thinking Walter de Burg 
married Aveline, daughter of John FitzGeoffrey. 
Sbe was his granddaughter, daughter of John Fitz- 
John FitzGeoffrey (vide Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ 
p. 209, edit, 1883). 

Mr. Rapcuirre states that Rich. de Burg, sen., 
married Una or Agnes, daughter of Hugh O’Uonor, 
son of Cahill Croibdearg, King of Connaught, and 
grand-niece of Roderick above mentioned. 

Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ says he married Hodierna, 
daughter of Robert de Gernon and granddaughter 
of Cahill Croibdearg. T. W. and the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ state that his wife was 
Eyidia, daughter of Walter de Lacy, second Lord 
of Meath. Had he three wives ; and, if so, which 
was the mother of his son Walter, Eari of Ulster ? 

J. G. 


Cortous Costom at Caurcainc or Women 
<8 8S. v. 385).—The Rey. John Hunte, curate of 
Herne, Kent, in a letter dated August 10, 1621, 
mentions an ‘‘ ancient custom beyond the memory 
of man,” then observed in his parish. After men- 
tioning the amount of tithe due to the vicar he 
gives the “ church fees ” :— 

“Jt. For a chrystning at the mother's churchinge, if 
the childe then be living, half an ell of linen cloth; and 
@ penny if the child be departed ; 1* only at the mother’s 
comeing to give thanks, But the antient duty for 
chrystning was a cryeome (or the face cloth that covered 
the child at its baptisme), if it lived; but, if the child 
died, the minister was to have ij. for the baptizing, and 
was to loose the face cloth (for that was to wind the child 
in).”—* Memorials of Herne,’ pp. 58, 59, 

er. 

There is a somewhat similar observance alluded 
to by Dickens, the great collector of lower middle- 
class customs :— 

“(The marriage] was completely done, however, and 
when we were gving out of church, Wemmick took the 
cover off the font, and put his white gloves in it, and 
put the cover on again. Mrs. Wemmick, more heedful 
of the future, put her white gloves in her pocket, and 
assumed her green.”—*‘ Great Expectations,’ ch, lv, 

Was this ceremony ever considered the correct 
thing? Eowarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Was not this a survival of the custom of return- 


ing the chrisom to the priest (vide Rubric of | 


1549), which custom appears to have been prac- 
tised for many years after that date, perhaps till 
1723, the year in which the Rev. John Lewis 
published his ‘ History of Thanet’? The learned 
orientalist, John Gregory, Prebendary of Sarum 
(collated Nov. 28, 1643), thus writes :— 

“ Remaining yet [1646] unto us of this, is that which 
we more commonly call the Chrisome (ab unctione, as the 
Manuel, &c.), wherewith the women use to shrowd the 
Child, if dying within the month. Otherwise it is to be 
brought to the Church at the day of Purification.” 

On referring to Gurgany’s life of Gregory, I find 
that the latter was born at Amersham. He was 
instructed in Oriental learning by John Dod, the 
Paritan, and became in 1638 chaplain to Bishop 
Duppa. J. W. 


“ Menpine” or “ Enpine” (8* 8. v. 486).— 
It may be interesting to add to the examples given 
of the “‘little jingle” about ending or mending 
the following, from the ‘ Eikon Basilike ’:— 

“T had the charity to interpret that most part of my 
subjects fought against my supposed errors, not my per- 
son; and intended to mend me, not to end me.” 

J. T. Y¥. 


Rev. Henry Sressine, D.D. S. v. 424).— 
According to the obituary notice in the City Press, 
Sept. 26, 1883, his mother was ‘‘a member of the 
Suffok family of Rede” (not Read). There is a 
portrait of him in the Illustrated London News, 
Oct. 6, 1883, where he is described as “ first editor 
of the Atheneum.” And in the Atheneum, 
Sept. 29, 1883, is a long obituary notice of him, 
with a list of his principal works. I may also 
mention that there is a fine portrait of him, en- 
graved by S. W. Reynolds, after T. W. Harland, 
and also a large lithograph by C. Baugniet. 

Amprose Heat. 

Dr. Stebbing was a versatile writer, and it is 
recorded of him that he was ready to accept any 
commission from a publisher, whether to compose 
a volume of sermons or a cookery book. I have 
heard him refer to his connexion with the Athe- 
nceum in its early days ; he is stated to have been 
joint editor with J. 8. Buckingham in 1828, and 
be told me that he wrote the “leaders” which 
appeared in the four volumes of 1828-9—there 
are none in 1830—also the review of Hampden’s 
‘Evidences’ (p. 2, 1828). This is merely the 
tittle-tattle of an old bookseller. P. N. R. 


For a short but sympathetic memoir see ‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1883, p. 171. St. James’s, Hampstead, 
bad a burial-ground in very bad condition. The 
chapel was ap afterthought (see ‘Interment in 
Towns Report,’ 1843, p. 98). For notice of Dr. 
Stebbing’s “ Fast-Day” sermon there, with a por- 
trait, see Illustrated London News, April 29, 1854, 
pp. 398-400. He is said to have taken a view of 
the war which was not considered orthodox in 
Evwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


those days. 
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Eco Service (8 8. v. 429).—There can be 
hardly a doubt as to the nature of this. It is no 
“ancient custom” of any kind whatever, but 
merely one of the numerous modern devices for 
obtaining funds for any object, whether in money 
or kind. Iam loth to appear to speak harshly, 
but their principle is wrong from beginning to end. 
Broadly speaking, it is that of giving in one shape 
or other a quid pro quo, which leads to action 
clean contrary to the Scriptural command to do 
good and lend hoping for nothing again. Of course 
this is Jess prominent with flower services and 
“‘egg services”; but how many donors give for 
notoriety, with no thought of the object? With 
hazaars, &c., it is undisguised. When I lived at 
Kenwyn and watched the building of Truro Cathe- 
dra], I was hardly ever more grieved than at the great 
bazaar got up for the purpose. I nearly attempted 
a public remonstrance, but was dissuaded. 


F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Quite recently a service like that reported in the 
Church Times of April 20 took place at Naburn, 
near York. The offerings were afterwards sent to 
* charitable institution in the city; and it was 
‘hoped that the children who brought them learned 
a lesson as to the duty of giving and experienced 
the pleasure involved in it. Sr. Swiruty. 


(8 v. 407).—The doc- 
trine would hardly have suited the Convenanters. 
The Poultry gentlemen probably drew their in- 
bey from a very congenial source. For on 

ct. 30, 1789, that very ‘‘ righteous” person, 
Mirabeau, said in the National Assembly, “ Every 
nation is the sole and true proprietor of the pre- 
perty of its clergy.” Certainly, he modified this 
general principle, by allowing that the mainten- 
ance of public worship was a first charge upon the 
property ; but the decree of Nov. 2, which em- 
bodied his resolution, stated the same assumption, 
that Church property was “at the disposul of the 
pation.” Hence came the assignats, and much 
financial trouble. (See Jervis’s ‘ Gallican Church 
aud the Revolution,’ pp. 38, 53.) 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lives 1n a Cemetery (8S. v. 306, 412).—Mr. 
Hossey can bardly think that any general answer 
can be given to his query on the authorshipof country 
epitaphs. Of course the author might be the clerk 
or the parson ; or some otber local poet or poetaster ; 
or the friends of the deceased ; or ‘‘ the corpse” 
himself. But as a general rule it is safe to say 
that the friends either composed them or procured 
their composition. ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Tae Dears ayp Buriat or Cottey 


burial in Audley, South Audley, or Grosvenor 
Chapel, on December 18, 1757, of Colley Cibber, 
Eeq. (aged eighty-seven years), of Berkeley Square, 
is duly recorded (p. 343) in the burial register and 
sexton’s book of the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, co. Middlesex. Danie. Hirwet. 


Prenic (8 S, v. 189, 218, 412).—The followi 
extract from Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek an 
Roman Antiquities’ may prove illustrative of the 
extreme antiquity of this custom :— 

“Epavoe were clubs or societies established for 
charitable or convivial purposes, or for both. They were 
very common at Athens, and suited the temper of the 
people, who were both social and generous. The term 
tpavog, in the sense of a convivial party, is of ancient 
date (Homer, ‘Od.,’ i. 226). It resembled our picnics, or 
the German pikeniks, and was also called dcixvoy amd 
orupicoc, or where every guest brought 
his own dish, or (to save trouble) one was deputed to 


cater for the rest, and was repaid by contri- 
butions,” &c, 
The initials C. R. K. are appended, indi 


Charles Rann Kennedy, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, 
oun Pickrorp, 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


It may amuse some of your readers to learn that 
the Hindustani invariably calls a picnic a pdgli- 
khéna, or madman’s dinner, just as he names a 
fancy ball a pagli-nautch, or madman’s dance. 
He means no disrespect. The view that he takes 
of sach proceedings is that the sahib is wont 
“ desipere in locis.” H, 8. Boys. 


Maceripe (8* §, v. 468).—A letter was printed 
in the Ballymoney Free Press, Feb. 6, 1868, which 
gave an account of three generations of this family, 
but only mentioned two sons of Robert Macbride. 
There was, however, also a daughter, Mary Anne, 
who died unmarried. Of the sons, David, M.D. 
married Mrs. Darcus Cummin, widow, and died 
without issue, 1778. His widow died 1790. The 
other son, John, Admiral of the Blue, was twice 
married, with issue by bis first wife one daughter, 
Charlotte Anne ; and by his second wife, one son, 
Jobn David, D.C.L., and one daughter, Mary 
Anne Dorothy, who died unmarried, April 13, 
1855. John David Macbride left an a 4 child, 
Frances, who died unmarried, 1878. A. T. M. 


M.A. 


Tower or Lonpon (8 §. v. 468).—The Tower 
of London was from early ages used as a prison, 
especially for state delinquents, and in many of the 
cells the memorials of suffering are still presented 
on their walls. The only persons confined in the 
Tower during the present century were Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart., by order of the House of Commons, 
on April 6, 1810; Watson, Preston, Hooper, and 
Keens, by warrant of the Privy Council, on 


(7 S. i, 307, 413, 513; ii, 35, 94, 152).—The 


of high treason ; and, April 28, Arthur 
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wood, for the like offence ; and lastly, on March 3, 
1820, Thistlewood, Ings, Harrison, Davidson, 
Wilson, Brunt, Tidd, and Monument, by warrant 
of the Secretary of State, for high treason. 
These persons were the Cato Street conspirators. 
Very good accounts of both occurrences appear in 
All the Year Round, under the heading of ‘ Old 
Stories Retold,’ first series, xvii. 230 and xvi. 415 
respectively. Everarp Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower ’ states 
that the Cato Street party, in 1820, were ‘* the 


jast of our state prisoners from the Tower.” 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


It may be that a man accused of “ participating 
in some rebellion in Canada (doubtless that of the 
Sons of Liberty, 1837)” was confined in the Tower 
of London ; but I have always understood —though 
I write quite as much for information as on the 
chance of being corrected—that the last man sent 
to the Tower was Sir Francis Burdett, father of 
Lady Burdett-Coutts. H. pve B. H. 


“Tarrty pays HATH Sepremper” §, iii. 
245, 475 ; iv. 77; v. 337, 373, 458).—It may be 
of interest to note that at the well-known school 
of the Society of Friends at Ackworth the pupils 
— taught the number of days in each month 

us :— 

Days twenty-eight in second month a: : 

And. one on = is added each 

The fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth months run 

To thirty days; the reet bave thirty-one, 
This, I am informed by an old pupil of the school, 
was many years ago; and in ‘Tables of Weights, 
Measures,’ &c., compiled for the use of that in- 
stitution, fourteenth edition, 1885, these lines are 
given, from which it would appear they are still 
taught there. W. W. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, co. Antrim, 


Breakine on THE (8" ii. 367, 489 ; 
iii. 98; iv. 412).—I shall be obliged to O. if he will 
kindly furnish me with an account of this mode of 
oper na. as the book mentioned by him at the 

t reference is not to be had here. 

D. D. 

Fort, Bombay. 


Artiriciat Erzs (8 §. v. 187, 236, 379).— 
The artificial eyes proposed by Ambroise Paré 
were thin curved plates of gold, painted and ena- 
melled to match the sound eye. Glass eyes seem 
to have been of more recent origin, and I should 
like to know by whom they were invented. Paré’s 
suggestion first appeared in his ‘Méthode Curative 
des Playes de la Teste Humaine,’ fol. 226 (Paris, 
1561), where he gives four illustrations showing 
the back and front of a right and left eye. Some 
further particulars are given in Malgaigne’s 
‘CEuvres complétes d’Ambroise Paré,’ vol. ii. 


p. 603 (Paris, 1840), from which it appears that 
in subsequent editions of his books Paré proposed 
in some cases to keep the eye in place by a thin 
wire passing behind the ear. Asa non-professional 
man, I venture to suggest that most persons would 
rather wear a shade than put up with the incon- 
venience of Paré’s artificial eye. Is there any 
record of the actual use of artificial eyes of this 
kind ? R. B. P. 


Beays v. 409, 494).—The advice 
of Pythagoras to his disciples, to abstain from 
beans, was probably, like our Lord’s warning to 
beware of the leaven of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
a parabolic injunction to keep clear of politics, 
voting being conducted by beans put into an urn. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


See Pliny, ‘ Natural History,’ xviii. 30, “ Beans 
are used in the funeral banquets of the Parentalia,” 
or the feast held at Rome in honour of departed 
ancestors, Joun E. Suaars. 


Sr. Epmunp Hatt, Oxrorp (8" S. v. 447).— 
I never heard of the All Saints’ dedication in my 
day, 1863-66. I think we supposed that as the 
hall, so the chapel ; both taking their name from 
Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, No- 
vember 16 being his feastday. The arms assigned 
to him, after his death, are used by the hall, and 
appear on the chapel: Or, a cross flory gules 
between three choughs sable. 
Georcr Anous. 

St, Andrews, N.B. 

Dr. Ingram, in his ‘ Memorials,’ has at “ St. 
Edmund’s Hall,” p. 9: “The first stone of the 
chapel was laid April 19, 1680, and it was con- 
secrated under the name of St. Edmund by Bishop 
Fell, April 7, 1682.” Ep. MarsHALL, 


According to Wood’s ‘ History of the Colleges 
and Halls of Oxford’ (edited by John Gutch, 
1786-90), it was called by this name because it 
belonged originally to a man named Edmund, 
He says (p. 660) :— 

“ The next Hall......to be mentioned is Edmund Hall, 
opposite to Queen’s College, in the Parish of St. Peter's 
in the East, The reason of whose name all writers have 
hitherto attributed to St. Edmund, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Henry IiI., as if he, while 
a student in Oxford, had made it from a measuage to be 
a place of learning, or that he had read to his scholars 
therein ; but all, whosoever they have been, that have 
spoken concerning that matter have erred; for from 
record it appears, that it was anciently no more than an 
ordinary tenement, and that it was possesst by one Ed- 
mund, an inhabitant or Burgher of Oxford, in the 
beginning of Henry IIL., and after his death by his son 

Iph,” 

Ralph, it appears, sold it to Sir Brian de Berming- 
ham, who parted with it to Thomas de Malmsbary. 
He, in turn, about six years later “gave it to the 
Canons of Osney, an. 1269” for a mark a year as 
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long as he lived, and 8s. yearly to ‘* Elizabeth, the 
danghter of Adam de Oclee,” 

The Canons of Osney greatly improved it, but 
Wood was unable to find out when they turned it 
into a bouse of learning. 

In the Rent Roll of 1317 it is named “ Aula 
in 1324 “ Aula 8S. Edmundi,” &., 
an 
“even till about the middle of Edward ITI. it is written 
Aula 8. Edmundi, as ’tis also in certain evidences ; but in 
all the rest from that time to the reign of Henry VIII. 
thus, Domus Vicarii de Cowley, viz., Aula Edmundi, &c., 
seldom or never yielding under forty shillings per 
an. to the Canons of Osney.” 

Biervey. 


Parents or Batpwin IL, 8. v, 229, 411). 
There seems some difference of opinion as to the 
parentage of Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem. 
Your correspondents T. W. and the Rev. C. F. 8. 
Warren have apparently been misled by a pedi- 
gree in Anderson’s ‘ Royal Genealogies.’ ‘ L’Art 
de Vérifier les Dates,’ which is my authority for 
asserting that Baldwin was the second son of Hugh, 
Count of Rethe!, by Melesinde, his wife, goes fully 
into the subject. Eustace, Count of Boulogne, by 
Ida, daughter of Godfrey de Bouillon, bad three 
sons, viz., (1) Godfrey, King of Jerusalem ; (2) 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, father of Matilda, 
_ of England; (3) Baldwin I., King of 

erusalem. These appear to have been his only 
issue. Voigtel gives him another son William and 
a daughter Ida, who is said to have been the wife 
of “ Baldwin, Count of Berg.” In his table of 
the Christian Kings of Jerusalem, Voigtel describes 
Baldwin II. correctly as “son of Hugh, Count of 
Rethel,” but at the same time draws a line of 
descent from Ida, the supposed daughter of 
Eustace of Boulogne, and wife of “ Baldwin, Count 
of Berg.” ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ says 
Baldwin IT. was “ surnamed” De Bourg. 

Cc 


Sir Jonn Germaine v. 329, 412),— 
Horace Walpole tells this story, and the anony- 
mous compiler of ‘ Walpoliana,’ printed for R. 
Phillips, St. Paul’s Churchyard, no date, repeats 
it :— 

“Sir John Germain was a Dutch adventurer who 
«ame over here in the reign of Charles II. He had an 
intrigue with a countess [the Duchess of Norfolk] who 
was divorced and married him. This man was so 
ignorant that being told that Sir Matthew Decker wrote 
St. Matthew's Gospel, he firmly believed it. I doubted 
this tale very much till I asked a lady of quality, bis 
descendant, about it, who told me it was true. She 
added that Sir John Germain was in consequence so 
much persuaded of Sir Matthew Decker's piety, that by 
his will be left 200/.to Sir Matthew, to be by him dis- 
tributed among the Dutch paupers in London.” 


Sir Jobn Germain was said to be the natural son 
of William of Orange by the beautiful wife of a 
Datch trooper, whose good looks he inherited. He 


married, secondly, Lady Betty, daughter of Lord 
Berkeley, a handsome, clever woman, very much 
his junior, the life-long friend and correspondent 
of Swift, who, on her father’s being appointed 
Governor of Ireland, had accompanied him to 
Dublin as his private secretary and probably chap- 
lain. O. A. Wurre. 


Dicrens's Forzrat S. v. 386).—B. W. 8. 
speaks of a leading article in the Times, which Dean 
Stanley said appeared on Monday, June 9, 1870,and 
B. W. S. corrects the dates thus: “In point of 
fact, Dickens died on Thursday, June 9, and the 
article appeared on Monday, the 10th.” He adds 
** Accuracy is never a small matter,” and here is 
proof of it—for a Monday to be one day’s date 
later than the preceding Thursday. 

W. 

Hertford. 


My recollection tallied with your correspondent’s, 
and a reference to the ‘ Annual Register’ (cxii. 62) 
has proved our memories to be right; for it is 
stated that, — 

“A vault bai been prepared in St. Mary’s Cha 
Rochester Cathedral, A the interment of the anand 
and « vault was rapidly constructed. A number of men 
were engaged in filling up the vault with earth, and re- 
ome the pavement, while the bell was tolling for the 

uneral, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Humanum est errare. B. W.S., while he de- 
plores the fact that ‘‘ the value of Dean Stanley’s 
narratives should be so much lessened by his 
habitual inaccuracy as to details,” himself errs 
when he tells us that “in point of fact, Dickens 
died on Thursday, June 9, and the articie [in the 
Times} appeared the 10th.” He 
means, a ntly, Monday, 13th. 

Jas. 


“Canary Birp”: Jonn anp Nicnovas UDAL 
(8® S. i. 109, 198, 339; ii. 378, 433; iii, 395, 
472).—Allow me to thank Sr. Swirsin, though 
late (I have been absent for some months in the 
colonies), for his reply at the last reference. The 
Fijian appetite is quite satisfied, as he has 
enabled me to identity the John Udal he men- 
tioned with the John Udall or Uvedale, the author 
of the first Hebrew grammar printed in English 
(Leyden, 1593), the primary object of my first note. 

I was surprised to see the editorial note appended 
to Sr. Swirrin’s reply relative toa communication 
the Editor had received concerning Nicholas Udal, 
who is, I presume, the same person as Nicholas 
Udall or Uvedale, the author of the first English 
comedy (‘ Ralph Roister Doister’), the only copy 
of which now known (except, of course, 5 
Arber's well-known reprint) is in the Eton College 
Library, minus the title-page, if I remember 


rightly. 
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If the “shameful offence” alluded to, and to 
which he is now stated to have pleaded guilty, 
was that of conniving at the stealing of some 
college plate whilst head master of Eton, as has 
been somewhere suggested, it is somewhat strange 
that he should subsequently have been appointed 
head master of Westminster School, where he died 
the following year. The whole story is impro- 
bable on the face of it. He lies buried in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Dec. 23, 
1556. The name in the register reads more like 
‘* Yevedale,” with the interchangeable u and v of 
the period. J. 8. Upan. 

Fiji. 

P.S.— The signature of your correspondent 
Sr. Swirain reminds me of a note I intended to 
make in ‘ N. & Q.’ years ago; but, heedless of Capt. 
Cattle’s advice, did not. Does St. Swirsin re- 
member a discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the proper 
spelling of his name? Apparently at that time 
the City Fathers were themselves divided in 
opinion, for at one end of St. Swithin’s Lane, in 
the City of London, unless my memory fails me, 
it was written up St. Swithin’s Lane, and at the 
other St. Swithun’s. Probably the London County 
Council has seen to this ere now. 

{The offence was not theft, but comes under Sir 
Thomas Browne's definition of “sins heteroclitical.” It 
is to be feared that the matter is beyond dispute. } 


(8 v. 449).—There is more, per- 
haps, in the influence of the moon upon fish than 
appears from the query of Mr. C. Legson Prince. 
Sharon Turner, in ‘The Sacred History of the 
World,’ has this note (letter iii. vol. i. p. 55, 1840) : 

“*Pish hung up all night in the light of the moon, 
when eaten next day has occasioned violent sickness and 
pains,’—Montgom., ‘ Travels of Tyerm. and 


The book to which there is reference has this 
for its full title :— 

* Rev. Daniel Tyerman and George Bennet ‘ Journal of 
V and Travels in the South Sea Islands, China, 
India &c., Deputed by the London Missionary Society, 
compiled from Original Document by James Mont- 
gomery, Lond,, 1831, 2 vols. portraits, plates.” (Lowndes.) 

There are two replies to the same effect in 
‘N. & Q,,’ 1" 8S. iv. 355, with reference to the 
effect of the moon in causing putrefaction in 
tropical climates. There are various other notices 
of the influence of the moon’s rays. 

Ep. Marsaatt. 


It is an old , not quite forgotten about 
here, to have tea by daylight for the first time in 
the season on Candlemas Day. The custom seems 
to account for the following maxim, which I have 

in connexion with it, and which Mr. In- 
wards gives on p. 15 of ‘ Weather Lore ’:— 


You should on Candlemas Day 


On p. 35 of the same work we have another 
piece of advice, referring, I suppose, to bedtime :— 

St. Mathew ; 

Get candlesticks new; 

St. Matbi, 

Lay candlesticks by. 
This would entail going to bed before seven 
o'clock, a habit which was formerly pretty general 
in country places. Ww oO. M. 

Shepperton. 


There is an old saying in the county of Norfolk: 
You should on Candlemas Day 
Throw candle and candlestick away. 

This appears to be an answer to Mr. Prince’s 
first query. For the lunar influence on animate 
and inanimate bodies and vegetable matter, I 
must refer him to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8S. iv. 273, 332, 
355 ; 3° S. x. 230; xi. 8; xii. 173, 444, 510. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“Nivetine” §, v. 248, 395, 437, 493).— 
Please let me correct a mistake at the last 
reference, Sr. SwirHin suggests that I ought to 
have printed the word snivelling with two l’s, and 
not one. If he will only have the goodness to 
look at my ‘Glossary,’ as printed for the Early 
English Text Society (p. 705, col. 2), he will find 
it so spelt. I hope this will satisfy him, and that 
we ‘‘ entirely agree.” Watter W. Sxeart. 


Famicy S. v. 369).—Sir Richard 
Kennedy, Bart., of Mount Kennedy, co. Wicklow, 
second Baron of the Exchequer, who died in 
London, May 10, 1703, and was buried at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who was married to Edward Jones, Bishop of 
Cloyne 1682-1692, whence he was translated to 
St. Asaph, and was created Lord High Almoner 
to Queen Anne. A younger daughter of Sir 
Richard Kennedy was called Bridget, and was 
married to the Rev. Matthew Jones, the bishop’s 
younger brother, Archdeacon of Lismore. 

F. Brooxspank Garnett. 

4, Argyll Road, Kensington. 


Rosert Jonn Taornrtow S. v. 467).—I, 
in common with many others, am as anxious to 
obtain a complete collation of Thornton’s ‘ New 
Illustration of the Sexual System,’ his ‘ Temple 
of Flora,’ ‘Philosophy of Botany,’ and other 
botanical works, as P. F. W., if such a thing be 
possible; but I know of no two copies exactly 
alike, I have not seen any part of any of the 
books named in the original wrapper or cover ; but 
I think the parts must have been issued most 
irregularly and unequally—that is to say, each and 
every subscriber did not receive the same text 
and plates. For instance, there is no plate in the 
second volume of the Kew copy of the ‘ Philosophy 


Throw candles and candlesticks away. 


of Botany,’ but otherwise it seems to be the same 
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as P. F. W.’s. I have long been on the 
look-out for anything bearing on the life 
and works of this little-known though exceedingly 
fertile author; and, with a view of obtaining 
further information, I have drawn up a very brief 
sketch of Thornton’s life and works, which is 
in the hands of the editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. This contains a complete, though not 
detailed collation of the Kew copy of ‘ The Temple 
of Flora’ and ‘ New Illustration of the Sexual Sys- 
tem.’ Therefore, I will only add now that several 
of the large ry were reproduced on a 
reduced scale. . Bortine Hemstey. 


Devescor (8 8. v. 367).—The circular pot is 
probably an ancient apothecary’s utensil, and the 
capital letters form a medical label placed on it by 
the potter, as was usual long ago. Numerous 
errors, of course, occurred in the spelling of such 
labels, d’s being used instead of o's, &. If my 
conjecture is well founded, the label refers to a 
preparation of the Scotia speciosa (Guaiacum 
afrum), a favourite drag of old physicians, and 
the letters would thus run, “ Dil: e: Scot: ” disso- 
lutio (solution) of guaiacum ; or, if the D will stand 
for O (and if the letters are Gothic the mistake is 
easy), it may be “Oecel: e: Scot:,” oil of guaiacum. 

H. T. Scorr, 

A v. 246, 358).— 
Here is a much eariier instance of the use of this 
word than those given by your correspondents at 
the second reference :— 

Pan. Whose lodging ’s this? is not the astrologer's? 

Ron, His lodging ! no : ‘tis the learn'd frontisterion 
Of most divine Albumazar. 

* Albumazar,’ 1615, Act I. sc. iii. vol. xi. p. 310, 
Dodsley’s ‘ O.E. Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, 

A note thus curiously explains the word, ‘‘ En- 
trance to a house”! The editor has evidently 
been napping. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Hatray: Barctay: Downte §. iv. 267). 
—I cannot offer any information on the family 
history of these officers, but if Mr. McCorp wishes 
more particulars of the naval war of 1812-15, he 
will find some in the last appendix to James's 
* Naval History,’ edition of 1886, or in Collier's 
United Service Magazine for April, 1885. I pre- 
sume he has seen James’s ‘ Naval Occurrences.’ 
American authors are Dawson and recently Roose- 
velt, besides Fenimore Cooper. A discussion also was 
carried on in the Army and Navy Journal of New 
York between September, 1888, and June, 1889. 

Be Fe 


Swirr ayp (8 S. v. 107, 215).—Your 
querist might be referred to ‘ Swift, the Mystery 
of his Life and Love,’ by James Hay, published 
by Chapman & Hall, in which the author asserts 
that he bas proved, “beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that the marriage story is a scandalous 


myth.” Attention may also be directed to Mr. G. A. 

Aitken’s letter to the Atheneum, No. 3328, 

1891, p. 192. W. A. Henperson. 
lin, 


Rosert Broven (8 S. v. 309, 418).—‘ Songs 
of the Governing Classes,’ by Robert Brough, was 
certainly published. I have seen two editions. 
One of them is illustrated, Taos. Waite. 

Liverpool, 


Irattan AntHotocy (8 S. v. 387).—From 
Hoepli’s select bibliographical list of ‘I migliori 
Libri Italiani’ (Milano, 1892), I gather the titles of 
three or four recent anthologies which may serve 
for the student’s purpose :— 

1, Finzi(G.). Antologia di prose e poesie classiche e 
moderne. Torino, 1889. 65 lire. 

2. Targioni-Tazzetti (A.). Antologia della poesia i 

2vols, 4*ed. Livorno, 1887-88. 8 lire. 
. Antologia della prosa Italiana. 


re. 

4. Puccianti (G.). Antolozia della poesia Italiana. 
2 vols. (Vol. i. Da Dante a Metastasio; vol. ii. Poesia 
Moderna.) 5 lire, 

An edition of vol. ii., published separately by 
Lemonnier (Fir., 1872), which lies before me, 
comprises 588 pages, and deals with thirty-six 

ts. 


Lastly, I may refer to A. Biaggi’s ‘ Prosatori 
Italiani,’ published in London (second ed. in 1892). 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


A very good collection of translations from the 
Italian, by G. A. Greene, has been recently pub- 
lished by Mathews & Lane, Vigo 


Crouch End. 


Capt. Cueney Bostock, 1620-1675 (8" S. v. 
89).—With respect to the query as to whether 
the Captain of the Guard at the execution of 
Charles I. was Cheney Bostock, of Col. Brooke's 
regiment, I quote the following from a contem- 
porary account of the trial of the regicides, dated 
1660 :— 

“ October 15th, 1660. The Tryal of William Hulett 
Richard Gittens sworn etates ‘The thing is this my 
Lord, this Gentleman at the bar and mysel! were both in 
a Regiment in one Company as Serjeants, about 12 or 
13 years together. Abouta any or two before the King 
came to the Scaffold, Colonel Hewson did give notice to 
a Lieutenant, that we should come to him, about 38 of 
us; and he put us all to our oaths that we should say 
nothing of what they did: he swore us to the book : 
after he had sworn us, he asked us if we would undertake 
to do such an Act, if we would, we should have an hun- 
dred pounds down, and preferrment in the Army as long 
as that stood, and the Parliament. Afterwards we 
refused every person, we thought Captain Hulett did 
refuse : after a!l refused, it seems, he did undertake to do 
the deed. When the King was on the Scaffold, we were 
in Scotland Yard, and they were upon the Guard in the 
Banquetting-Chamber : when they were there I laid 
down my Armes and got into the company: Captain 
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Webb kept the Guard with his Halbert in his hand, by 
the Scaffold, and I did bustle to come near to them : 
then I returned back. Hulett (as far as I can guesse) 
when the King was on the Scaffold, for his execution ; 
and said “ Executioner, is the block fast?” then he fell 
upon his knees.’ 

“ Councel. ‘ Who did?’ 

“ Gittens. ‘ Hulett, to ask him forgivenesse,” &c...... 

“Benjamin Francis sworn states. ‘My Lo and 
Gentlemen of the Jury, as to the Prisoner at the bar 
(William Hulett) he was very active in that horrid act, 
there was two of them had both clothes alike, their 
frocks were close to their bodies (as I remember) they 
were rather in Butchers habits of wollen, one had a black 
bat on his head cockt up, and a black beard, and the 
other bad a grey grisled periwig hung down very low, I 
affirm, that he that cut off the King’s head was he in the 
gray periwiz, and I beleeve this was about that man’s 
stature (pointing to Mr. Hulett) and his beard was of 
the same colour, if he had any. I was coming from 
Westminster, the scaffold was encompassed within, with 
&@ great guard of Souldiers of Redcoats, I think com- 
manded by Biscoe,’” 

Tt is possible in the above evidence that the 
name Biscoe may have been given in mistake for 

OC. S. Harris. 
Fort Carlisle, 


Josuva Jonataan (8 S, iv. 308, 497; 
v. 72, 238, 435).—I cannot trace in the registers 
of St. Mary’s, Fulham, the interments referred to 
by your querist Mr. Harrisoy. Alderman 
Smith’s coffin used to be in a vault beneath this 
church, and I am informed that it was the only 


coffin in that vault. I presume that if the rela- 
tives had been buried at St. Mary’s the same 
vault would have been nsed. I am not sure 
whether it has been put on record that Alderman 
Smith was, conjointly with Lady Hamilton, execu- 
tor of the last will and testament of Viscount 


Nelson. Cuaas. Jas. Fkrer. 


(8" S, v. 347).—I am sorry that I can- 
not answer your correspondent’s query. Synall is 
a word that baffles my search. Assuming, however, 
that the documents in which Mr. PrixGte finds it 
are manuscript, I would ask him if he is quite cer- 
tain of the decipherment. Could a badly written 
small have been misread as synall? Small has a 
technical meaning as applied to diamonds. Jeffries, 
in his ‘ Treatise on Diamonds,’ 1751, p. 20, defines 
** small stones” as “stones under the weight of a 
carat” ; and ‘‘ small diamonds” »re referred to by 
Malynes, in the ‘ Lex Mercatoria,’ 1622, p. 75, as 
having “ some proportionable price.” 

Since the above was written I have discovered 
the following manuscript entries in a dictionary 
that belonged to a deceased friend :— 

“ Boart rt), ular or imperfectly crystalli 
hard stones : 22s. to 30s. per carat.” 

“ Bort (boart), small fragments of diamond.” 

This strengthens my suspicion thst small is the 
r word. F. Apams, 
, Saltoun R»ad, Brixton. 


Tae Doxe or WELLINGTON AND THE ARMY OF 
Warertoo S, v. 345, 389, 433).—I extract 
the following from the ‘ Memoirs’ of Pryse Lock- 
hart Gordon, published by Henry Colburn & 
Richard Bentley in 1830. The writer was at 
Brussels on June, 18, 1815, and took pains to 
arrive at the truth :— 

‘* Perhaps no general in the world except the Duke of 
Wellington could have maintained for so long a time so 
amen a conflict, making every allowance for the steadi- 
ness and bravery of the British troops From eve 
account fears this writer, and he cites many ]}, the Frene 
appear have exceeded the British in numerical 
force from 30,000 to 40,000 men. But when we call to 
mind that the former consisted of picked men, all of one 
nation, animated by one soul, who had seen a hundred 
battles, and were called to fight fer lost honour and life ; 
and that Wellington’s foreign troops were composed of 
different nations, almost all raw levies from the militia, 
and recruits who had never been engaged (a part of the 
German legion, and three English regiments just disem- 
barked from America excepted), it must be admitted that 
the difference between the two armies was indeed tre- 
mendous I have taken all these details from the best 
authorities, and hope they will not be considered unin- 
teresting at this distant period.” 

The “distant period” above named was only 
fifteen years ; and it cannot be doubted that the 
author would have been roughly handled if his 
statements had not been accurate in every 
particular. In writing from memory I was mistaken 
in saying that only one regiment engaged on our 
side at Waterloo had fought in the Peninsula. I 
should have said that the Peninsula regiments had 
been filled up by raw recruits, and that only three 
regiments of British infantry, lately disembarked 
from America, could claim to be styled veterans. 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, 


I am very much obliged for the quotation. 
The dyke is still there to see ; but I do not remem- 
ber reading in any account of the campaign what 
the breadth or depth of it was after the heavy rains. 
Some of our cavalry forded it on the retreat or 
retirement through Genappe on the 17th. As to 
works on the campaign, I cannot see anywhere the 
‘Mémoires’ of Col. Lemonnier-Delafosee quoted 
by Creasy. R. B. 8S. 


Mr. Justin Surpson gives a list of ‘ French 
Regiments of the Line at Waterloo and in the 
Crimea,’ S. xi. 506, Cever et Avupax. 


Queen’s Enatisn (8S. v. 445)—Nor has been 
used without acother negative by the best writers. 
Virgil frequently uses a single nec, 

Nec modus inserere atque 
There are many such sentences in the works of 
Virgil, who is much given to expressing himself 
in this way. “Nec mora,” unaccompanied by 
another negative, occurs often in Ovid's ‘ Metamor- 
phoses.’ Dr. Johnsoo, in his life of Milton, bas 
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written this sentence: “Nor would Milton have 
begun it after he bad lost his eyes.” There is no 
other negative. Milton himself also uses one nor 
only in the following passage ; and similar passages 
may be found in his works :— 
Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart of Solomon 
he led, &c. * Paradise Lost,’ book i, ll, 399-401. 
Another example may be added :— 
For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
Gray's ‘ Elegy.’ 
E. Yarpwey. 


Your a | ey appears to assume as a prin- 
ciple too well known to require proof that the word 
nor should not be fon without a preceding 
negative. Oaly “slipshod writings,” it seems, ever 
transgress this rule. As such 4 canon of criticism 
is an absolute novelty to me, I should be glad to 
know upon what ground it is alleged to be a set- 
tled rule of our grammar. I quote a few instances 
from English writers of authority where the very 
thing your correspondent stands aghast at is un- 

ushingly done. Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 714-5) 


Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave ; nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze, 
Macaulay, at the beginning of his essay on Addison, 
says, ‘‘ Some reviewers are of opinion that a lady 
who dares to publish a book renounces by that act 
the franchises appertaining to her sex 
that opinion we dissent Nor are the immunities 
of sex the only immunities which Miss Aikin may 
rightfally plead.” Further on in the same essay 
he says, “ Gay supposed that some plan to serve 
him had been in agitation at Court, and had been 
frustrated by Addison’s influence. Nor is this im- 
probable.” The late Prof. Freeman (‘ Norman 
Conquest,’ second ed., iii. 484) has a similar con- 
struction: “ He had died in the noblest of causes, 
and by the hand of the mightiest of enemies. Nor 
did he fall alone.” 

These examples present themselves at once. No 
doubt a little search would discover countless 
others. But first let us hear by what authority the 
prohibition is supported. I venture to think that 
there is not, and never was, any rule of the kind. 

SurpsHop. 


The use of nor without a preceding negative is 
allowable for and never or and not ever, especially 
in verse. If ‘H, A. and M.,’ 368, be slipshod, 
it is in good company, for Joha Gilpin rode a race, 

—— and won it too, 
For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd, till where be had got up, 
He did again get down. 
W. C. B. 


Tue Hussars Taitors v. 328, 
413, 478).—There is a recent memoir of General 
George Augustus Eliott, Lord Heathfield of Sussex. 
It appeared in the Royal Engineers’ Journal of 
Feb. 1, 1888, and was written by the late Capt. 
T. W. Conolly, R.E. In this it is stated that in 
in 1759 Major-General Eliott was commissioned by 
King George II. to raise the first corps of light 
cavalry, afterwards known as Eliott’s Light Horse 
(the present 15th King’s Hussars), and that this 
corps first came into action at Emsdorf, July 16, 
1760. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxix., 1759, 
p. 385, is given the line of battle of the allied 
army before the battle of Minden on August 1, 
1759. The British cavalry mevtioned consisted of 
three equadrons of Bland’s Dragoons (present Ist 
King’s Dragoon Guards), two squadrons of Innis- 
killing Dragoons, three squadrons of Blue Guards, 
two squadrons of Howard's Dragoons, two squad- 
rons of Mordaunt’s Dragoons, and two squadrons 
of Scotch Greys—a total of fourteen squadrons, 
which, though present during the action, took no 
active part in it,as Lord George Sackville, who 
commanded the British troops. failed to carry out 
the orders sent him by Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick for advancing his cavalry. 

My great-grandfather, Capt. Floyd, of the Ist 
King’s Dragoon Guards, died on duty in Germany 
on Sept. 12, 1759; his son John (afterwards 
General Sir John Floyd, who commanded the 19th 
Light Dragoons in India), when twelve years and 
two months old received a commission, dated May 5, 
1760, as cornet in Eliott’s Light Horse, and em- 
barked at Gravesend on June 10, 1760, on board 
the Port Mahon, twenty gun ship, with Lord Pem- 
broke and Major-General Eliott. They approached 
the Elbe in bad weather ; during one of the squalls 
the vessel ran aground at no great distance from 
Heligoland, and they left her and went with the 
regiment up the Weser, landing near Brewen. 
Cornet Floyd had a horse shot under him close to 
the line of the French infantry at Emsdorf on 
July 16, 1760, and carried off as a trophy a French 
cavalry sabre, which is still preserved ; on the blade 
are the inscriptions, ‘‘ Regiment de Turpin,” 
** Vivat Hussar,” ‘ Vive le Roy.” Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly help me to identity this regi- 
ment? In the London Gazette of that time only 
Berchini’s are io the list of 
French prisoners taken in this action. 

W. ©. L. Frorp. 


Tae Batrie-Axe Guarps (8" S, v. 429).—The 
Battle-Axe Guard, or Beaufetiers (commonly called 
Beef-eaters), will be the Yeomen of the Guard. A 
list of the captains from 1486 to 1850, with a brief 
historical sketch, is in ‘The Book of Diguities,’ by 
Joseph Haydn, 1851, p. 212. A more extensive 
history will be found in ‘The Book of Court,’ by 
William J. Thoms, 1844, p. 363. The ‘ Anglize 
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Nortitia,’ by Edward Chamberlayne, published io 
various years from 1667 to 1755, states the name 
and rank of each man in the Guard. The above 
works contain information respecting the dress and 
arms; but if a more correct description is required 
coneult Sir George Nayler’s ‘Coronation of 
George IV. ,’ which gives an excellent coloured plate 
of the lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
July 18, 1821. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


A question of the same purport appeared in 
‘N. & Q., 6 S. xii. 147, and did not elicit a 
reply. As your correspondent’s inquiry is dated 
from the county of Down, I would refer him to the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, where be may 
consult ‘Army Lists’ from 1743, or to the Hon. 
Society of King’s Inns, Dublin, where one pub- 
jished in March, 1744, may be seen. Those at 
the Horse Guards, London, commence in 1795. 

Everarv Home Coieman. 


Burnet Famity (8 §, v. 409, 498).—If Ver- 
Non will kindly communicate to me any particulars 
be may possess respecting the Burnet family I 
shall be very grateful. 

Harpince F, Girrarp. 

Junior Carlton Club, 8,W. 
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The Hall of Waltheof; or, the Early Condition and 
Settlement of Hallamshire. By Sidney Oldall Addy. 
(Sheffield, Townsend ; London, Nutt.) 

Tus is a beautifully illustrated work. When, however, 

we say this, we do not wish to be understood to imply 

that the text has been written as a mere set-off to the 
lates. Such is not the case. Had every engraving 

en omitted, Mr. Addy's work would still have a 
distinct value »s a commentary on some of the earlier 
antiquities of Hallamshire. There are several matters 
on which we do not agree with the author; but in 
tho-e cases in which we hold him to be wrong he is »ble 
to make out a very fair case for himself. Mr. Addy is 
not one of those rash persons who regard the derivation 
of words and place-names as a matter of guesswork. He 
has escaped from the old superstition that if two words 
seem nearly the same to the eye or the ear they must 
mecesearily be nearly related; but though he employs 
the modern methods, we cannot but think that some of 
his speculations are not a little rash. 

T:e cross found at Bradfield is an interesting relic. 
We have little doubt that it was a preaching-cross—a 
station where the Christian and half-beathen folk 
aseembled to hear the truths of the Gospel ere there was 
a church in the neighbourhood. We do not think, how- 
ever, that the author's surmise that there were very few 
churches in Hallamsbire is in any way strengthened by 
the fuct that in the Domesday Survey only one churc 
is mentioned in that wide district. When a church is 
spoken of therein it is positive evidence that a church 
existed at the time the returns were made; but we 
cannot argue that there was not a church in this place 
or that because there ie no mention of it in the survey. 
Why the churches are mentioned in some places and not 
in others is not easy to exp'ain; but as to the fact no 
doubt can be entertained. 


In tome cases Mr, Addy carries historic caution to 
unreasonable lengths. The arrant scepticism of a pas- 
sage such us the following ought not to pass unrebuked: 
«The many legends and old wives’ tales which are 
related about St. Patrick lead one to think that he isa 
myth, a creation of popular fancy.” This is really too 
bad. We might as well regard Oliver Cromwell as a 
freak of the imagination because there sre many old 
wives’ fables told concerning bim, some of which are 
enshrined in modern books, where we might bave hoped 
that the sifting process would have been applied. 


Anne of Geierstein. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. gag” 

As bas already been ssid, Mr. Lang isa little unjust to 
‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ which he takes to mark the recog- 
nizable decline of Scott's capacity. We, on the other 
hand, prefer it to ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ It is true 
that the elfin tricks of Anne are a little puzzling, that 
the fortunes of Queen Margaret inspire but moderate 
interest, and that the termination is more than a little 
nebulous, The description of Swiss scenes is, however, 
very clever. The spirit of adventure dominates the 
whole. Arthur is one of the most acceptable of Scott's 
heroes, and the young “ sons of Anuk,” though they recall 
the Osbaldistones in ‘ Rob Roy,’ are fine young fellows, 
The illustrations to this favourite edition are by R. de 
Los Rios, and are specially dramatic. The pictures of 
*The Defiance,’ ‘The Duel,’ and ‘The Execution’ are 
among the most vigorous that have yet appeared in any 
volume of this enchanting teries. 


oy Romances. By P. W. Joyce. Second Edition. 
ut 
Ir is delightful to think that Dr, Joyce's charming 
translations are again available to those who have wished 
to possess them. This edition, too, contains an addi- 
tional tale, good notes, and a list of proper names, all of 
them welcome to the student. Dr. Joyce says be has 
translated from the original MSS. faithtully and freely, 
and there is no doubt he has combined the two qualities 
as Seen as it is possible, The stories are old 
favourites—the fate of the cbildren of Lir, or the four 
white swans; the fate of the children of Turenn, or the 
quest for the eric jine ; the overflowing of Lough Neagh 
and the story of Liban the mermaid; Connia of the 
golden hair and the fairy maiden ; the voyage of Mail- 
dun ; the ag Lene of the Quicken Trees ; the pursuit 
of the Gilla Dacker and his horse; the pursuit of Der- 
mat and Grania; the chase of Slieve Cullinn ; the chase 
of Slieve Fuad; Oisin in Tirnanoge, or the last of the 
Fena; and the voyage of the sons of O'Corra. There 
are few charms in ancient literature equal to the Celtic 
romances, and few problems in historical science so 
interesting as their origin and value. As we understand 
them, there is a world of real ancient Irish culture 
ensbrined in the descriptions of places and events with 
which they abound—a culture which reveals Celtic 
belief and Celtic inetitutions—and the only doubtful 
element is as to the origin of the forms in which they 
appear, the Homer or Homers who made them intu 
literature. But while echolars are di ing and trying 
to settle these things, those who love the romances for 
themselves will thank Dr. Joyce and his publisher for 
this gain to their means of enjoying that fascinating 
— which Ireland, above al! countries, has known how 
t to reveal to modern days. Will not Dr. Joyce give 
us a second series? 


Pror. Dowprn contributes to the Fortnightly an emi- 
nently sympathetic, discriminating, and appreciative 
estimate of * The Poetry of Robert Bridges.’ This will 
do somewhat to spread the fume of a poet who has con- 
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sciously affected the shade, Some of the sonnets quoted 
are excellent. Dr. Robinson's article on ‘Every Day 
Cruelty ’ is to some extent a defence of the vivisectionist. 
It shows, which few will deny, that immeasurably more 


cruelty comes as the result of sport than is produced by 


scientific research, and its author is of opinion that many 
domestic animals are treated with great, though not 
always conscious, cruelty, Over the notion that certain 
animals are good and others bad he makes merry. The 
entire article is very thoughtful, ingenious, and interest- 
. *A Lesson from the Chicago,’ by Nauticus, gives 
advice we might well take to heart concerning the im- 
rtance to the world of a good understanding between 
England and America. M. Paul Verlaine’s ‘ Notes on 
England’ show very great observation. Few people, we 
fancy, knew that the poet war, during some yeare, usher 
in » boys’ school in England, and has a fine knowlege of 
English. Mr. Wilde sends ‘Poems in Prose.’ Few of 
his rivals have such power of self-analysis and self- 
appraisal.—The Nineteenth Century opens with a sonnet 
by Mr. Swinburne to M. Carnot. Sir William Des 
ux continues, in the same periodical, his removal 
of popular delusions concerning the tropics. He writes 
with a practical regard to Australia, and seems to have 
doubts concerning the future of Queensland. Even with 
a large supply of immigrants, it seems doubtful, Sir 
Wisliam thinks, whether Australia will be able to 
compete with some «ther countries on even lines. Miss 
J. A. Taylor contribute: a very suggestive paper on 
*The Art of Dying.’ It is most Montsigne-like in 
character, but its illustrations sre principally modern, 
or com tively so—Kneller, Scott, Keats, and the 
like. Under the heading ‘A Land of Incredible Bar- 
barity,’ the Earl of Meath describes no: Spain, as might 
have been expected, but Morocco, where, indeed, things 
seem to be even worse. Some of the stories told of the 
treutment accorded the Muvrs take away the breath, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison wishes us to commemorate the 
centenary of Edward Gibbon, and declares, eloquently 
and happily, that “ when we yearn for a book, a man, 
an idea then, for the tenth or the twentieth time, we 
take down ‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
and we bave one of the greatest dramas of human civi- 
lization, reheareed with the ordered imagination of a 
poet and the m-numental form of a consummate master 
of language.” —Mr, Bernard Shaw, in the New Review, 
“ goes for” the so-called dramatic critics who persisted 
in taking bie ‘Armes and the Man’ as extravaganza, 
For so versatile and able a man not to see that his 
defence lays him open to tenfold more vigorous attacks 
shows how sad are the results of taking oneself seriously. 
It is no defence for an unconvincing novelist to exy that 
the story he tells is true; nor is it more wise when a 
whole drama conveys the idea of sauciness to say that 
each separate item is the result of close observation of 
realities. Mr, Shaw and his critics amuse one another. 
In +o doing they amuse society. Surely “things are for 
the best in the best of possible worlds.” ‘The Real 
Madame Sans-Géne’ deals less with the famous Duchess 
de Dantzig than with another female so christened, who 
was famous as a warrior, ‘Secrets from the Court of 
Spain’ is continued.—Mr. F, Marion Crawford depicts, 
in the Century, ‘Coasting by Sorrento and Amalfi, 
while the high road to Sorrento is tracked by Mr, 
Adams. The illustrations, which are quite excellent, 
are by Mr. Harry Fenn. Mr. Jerrold Kelley supplies, 
in ‘ Superstitions from the Sea,’ matter of interest to our 
readers. An essay on Schubert is by Antonin Dvorak. 
Jacob Van Ruiedael is dealt with under ‘Old Dutch 
Masters.’ ‘ Painting at the Fair’ repays attention.—Some 
admirable pictures by pen and pencil of’ The North 
Shore of Massachusetts’ appear in Scribner's, and include 


| pictares of some very home-like scenes. ‘Among the 
| Tarabumaris’ describes a remarkable and interesting 
| tribe of American cave-dwellers. Some scenery of mar- 
| vellous grandeur is also depicted, Portraits of Francois 
Flamang accompany an account by Mr. P. G. Hamerton. 
| One of them, by Mr. John 8. Sargent, exhibits a gentle- 
| man of very tragic appearance, A second, from a por- 
| trait, reveals a pleasant, good-natured looking gentleman, 
‘Beasts of Burden’ is also good.—‘ Some Recollections 
of Yesterday,’ in Temple Bar, are obviously from some 
member of the Bentley family, and supply much matter 
of high interest concerning Dickens, Frances Anne 
Kemble, and other celebrities, ‘A Chat with Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’ shows that clever lady at her best. 
* Dante and Tennyson’ is « subject familiar enough to 
our readers.—Macmilian's gives a capital account of 
Madame Du Deffand, writes the history of the ‘ Founders 
of the Bank of England,’ and has an interesting account 
of ‘Scholar-Gipsies.'—The Gentleman's supplies a Gas- 
con Tragedy,’ largely drawn from Froissart. Mr. Schiitz 
Wiison writes on ‘The Women of Fiction,’ and Mr. 
Leonard on ‘ The Dog in English Poetry. —The Anglish 
Jllustrated bas a pretty frontispiece of ‘Glycera’; a 
characteristic article, by Mr. Phil Robinson, on ‘ The 
Zoo Revisited’; a capitally illustrated ‘ Humours of the 
Duchy’; and a paper on ‘ Conversation in Seciety,’ by 
Lady Jeune, illustrated by Mr. Phil May.—We do not 
care for articles on the chase, but ‘ Polar Bear Shooting,’ 
by Dr. Fridtjof Naneen, which appears in Longman’s, 
ia of more than aversge merit. A second article of a 
similar character is also given.—‘ With R. L. Stevenson 
in S«moa ’ attracts attention in the CornAil/. ‘*Gleams 
of Memory, with some Recollections,’ by Mr. James 
Payn, contains some very pleasant gossip, and drifts, 
characteristically enough, on to whist. 


Casseiu’s Storehouse of General Information, Part 
XLIL, carries the alphabet to * Rubeola.” The most 
important article is on Bome, « view of which. from the 
Appian Way, is given.—The Gazeticer, Part X., ends at 
Cheddar, of which delightful Somereetshire township a 
ues description and illustration are given. Castle 

oward, in Yorkshire, is also depicted. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separste slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repent queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. B. (“ Haunted House in Berkeley Square ").—See 
4 8. x. 373, 399; xi. 85; 5S. xii. 87; 6 8 ai. 417, 
435, 452, 471, 514; ini. 29, 53, 111, 151. 

E. R. (“Ballad ”).—*Guy Faux’ is obtainable in a 
sixpenny book of baritone and bass songs published by 
A. Hall, Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book ot 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. yw. T. LYNN, 
BA A. FRAS 
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